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Until its admission as part of Chicago in 1863 the prairie village 
of Hamburg occupied that territory just east of the fork of the South 
Branch of the Chicago River which is now a part of the Fourth 
Ward. Hamburg was made up of German and Irish immigrants, 
new arrivals on American shores, together with earlier comers 
driven out of the Tenth Ward by the influx of Poles. Even after 
1863 much of pioneer life persisted in the settlement. More than 
one old house has as its nucleus a tiny one-room shack moved by 
a struggling team of horses down the unpaved road that is now 
Halsted Street. There are still living in these houses old settlers 
who were formerly dependent upon the neighborhood well for their 
sole water supply, and who had to journey a considerable distance 
to the one general store to make purchases. These same people 
had, in 1871, an uninterrupted view from their doorsteps off over 
low, flat land to the burning city of Chicago. 


* This article is the ninth in a series of studies of housing conditions in Chicago 
based upon a house-to-house canvass of selected districts by the students in the 
Department of Social Investigation of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
The students of the department, with the approval of the commissioner of health, 
Dr. George B. Young, and under the supervision of the chief sanitary inspector, 
Charles B. Ball, during the year 1913-14 made the canvass and shared in the work of 
tabulation. The material was organized by Elizabeth Hughes, assisted by Helen M. 
Dart and Grace Peloubet Norton. Photographs are by H. B. Humphrey. 
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The growth from village to city has been a slow and natural 
one, as is shown by the character of the housing of the neighbor- 
hood. About thirty years ago a prosperous firm of contractors built 
a uniform row of small brick cottages on Lime Street, but every- 
where else a wide variety in age, architecture, and type of building 
is found. There are small frame cottages, originally working- 
men’s homes, that are still occupied by one family. There are 
other old dwellings that have been made over into apartment 
houses. Scattered throughout are modern brick tenements, 
indicative of the last step in the transition from a thinly to a thickly 


ROW OF COTTAGES ON LIME STREET 


In many of these houses, three families are now living 


populated section. On some streets are rows of tall, narrow build- 
ings, with steep gables and marked ornamentation in red and yellow 
brick, such as might be found in a European city. There are still 
numerous vacant lots, tin-can and rubbish covered, which there is 
reason to believe will speedily be built upon, for this district, lying 
as it does within walking distance of the lumber yards and river 
and flanked on both north and south by extensive factories, is 
likely to become the home of an increasingly large number of 
workers. 

Because of its character as a representative foreign community 
where conditions are as nearly normal as in any part of the city, 
this district in the Fourth Ward was chosen for an intensive study 
of housing conditions. The house-to-house canvass, which covered 
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the ten blocks between Thirty-second Street and Thirty-fourth 
Place, South Halsted and South Morgan streets, demonstrated 
that just as at an earlier date the Irish and Germans had been 
displaced by the Poles, so now the Poles are being displaced by 
a still more recent group of immigrants. At present, Lithuanians 
comprise 68 per cent of the total population of the district can- 
vassed; the Poles only 16 per cent; while there remains but a 
scattering of Irish and Germans. The Poles are now found almost 
entirely in the blocks lying toward the river, while in four of the 
eastern blocks over 75 per cent of the population was found to be 
Lithuanian. A huge Lithuanian church with its parochial school 
dominates the whole neighborhood. 

The occupation of this district by the Lithuanians is, of course, 
recent, since these people belong to the ‘‘newer immigration.” 
Only within the last ten or fifteen years have they in large numbers 
left their home in Western Russia, driven in part by economic 
causes, in part by desire to avoid compulsory service in the army of 
a country whose government they regard as oppressive. Thrifty 
and frugal, intelligent and hardy, they, with their industry and 
reverence for law, make most desirable immigrants to this country. 

Once here they enter into many industries. The heads of 
households in the ten blocks canvassed show a wide variety of 
occupations. Employees in the stockyards are most numerous; 
then follow iron and steel workers, street and railway employees, 
carpenters, bricklayers, contractors, janitors, tailors, and a rela- 
tively large number of business men. It is, therefore, a region 
dominated by no one industry, such as that of the steel mills of 
South Chicago, but a neighborhood which shows unusually well 
the operation of natural tendencies, the possibilities of wise 
tenement-house regulation, and the necessity of adequate tenement- 
law enforcement. 

Table I shows the composition of the present population. 
Twenty-eight per cent of the people are adult lodgers, a larger 
proportion of lodgers than was found in any other foreign district. 
The region ‘‘back of the yards” and the Polish district of South 
Chicago show a slightly lower percentage, while in the Slovak dis- 
trict the proportion is less than half as great. Where lodgers are 
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numerous, children are few, and therefore the proportion of chil- 
dren is small. Overcrowding and bad moral conditions incident 
to the lodger evil will be discussed later. 


TABLE I 


POPULATION OF TEN BLOCKS 


Percentage 
Adults in family 
Children under twelve . 
Adult lodgers 


Total.... 


In the light of the probable future increase in population it 
is interesting to note from Table II that the present density per 


TABLE II 


DENSITY OF POPULATION 


Block Number Area in Acres* Population Density per Acre 


172 
554 134 
604 220 
405 196 
603 212 
602 150 
568 147 
781 203 
540 142 
400 104 


o 


2 
4. 
3- 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Totals and average density 34 5,624 164 


* Area in acres means net area. 
t 1.17 acres were deducted for church and school. 
t1.o1 acres were deducted for a public-school building. 


acre does not exceed 220 for any one of the ten blocks, and averages 
but 164, a number far below that of the Italian, Polish, or Slovak 
districts. In this connection it should be remembered that this 
lesser density is to a large extent accounted for by the fact, already 
mentioned, that many of the lots are still vacant. Density of 
population, moreover, means little unless taken in connection with 
lot crowding. Table III makes clear that fifteen lots, seven of 
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which were interior lots, were more than go per cent covered. In 
one case the only space on two adjoining premises not actually 


occupied by the houses was a covered stairway and hall 3} feet 


wide. Another house, in which eight children were living, had no 
vacant space adjoining save a long 3-foot passage more than half 
roofed over. On the corner of one block was a three-story house 
occupying over go per cent of the lot. Here lived seven families, 
with a total of thirteen children under twelve years of age. The 
only open space for another house, containing four families, was a 
court 3 feet wide by 14 feet long. In spite of many such instances, 
however, it is evident that so far as lot overcrowding is concerned 


TABLE Il 
NuMBER OF Lots COVERED A SPECIFIED PERCENTAGE 


Number of Percentage of 
Lots Total Number 


Percentage of Lot Covered 


Less than 50 
50 and less than 
60 and less than 
70 and less than 
80 and less than 
go and less than 

500.... 


Total 


better conditions exist here than in other parts of the city previ- 
ously investigated. For example, the Lower North Side Italian 
district had only one-seventh of the lots less than half covered and 
only half of them less than four-fifths, while in this district 50 per 
cent of the lots were less than half covered and go per cent less than 
four-fifths. 

Nevertheless, the important question is whether the lot spaces 
are planned so as to give the greatest possible amount of light and 
air. With the law permitting the covering of 75 per cent of the 
lot for interior and 85 per cent for corner lots,’ it is evident that if 
all the rooms of the house are to be habitable the planning of the 
lot calls for as much care and ingenuity as the planning of the house 


* Revised Building Ordinances of the City of Chicago, sec. 440. 
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itself. Many instances were found of houses too close to the lot- 
line where the percentage of uncovered space was high enough. 
Courts were too narrow and wrongly placed. Such conditions 
call for a housing law that shall be adequate in this particular and 
shall be thoroughly enforced. That enforcement especially needs 
emphasis is evident from the fact that in nine cases houses built 
since the tenement-house law of 1902 covered more than the legal 
percentage of the lot. 

The varied character of the buildings in this district has already 
been mentioned. The one- or two-story frame cottage, the earliest 
erected, yet remains the prevalent type of house. Forty-four per 
cent of all the houses were but one story high; an additional 42 
per cent but two stories. But though 44 per cent of all the build- 
ings were one-story frame cottages, 73 per cent contain more than 
one apartment. Here, therefore, as elsewhere in Chicago, the old 
dwelling intended for sheltering but one family and now requisi- 
tioned for the housing of two or three families is accountable for 
many flagrant evils. These buildings are old and more or less 
run down; the old-fashioned windows are small and hard to open; 


toilet arrangements are inadequate. Originally planned for only 
one family, they are like made-over garments which fit the materiai 
rather than the person. Basements, cellars, and attics are used 


as apartments. 

By contrast the modern tenements scattered throughout the 
district, although provided with their own quota of building-code 
violations, seem infinitely desirable, and there is no doubt that the 
seventy-two structures that have been erected since 1902 do very 
perceptibly raise the condition of the ten blocks as a whole. It is 
certain that they are a factor in making the percentage of houses 
reported in good repair as high as 64. They also account for the 
large number of brick buildings, which constitute 50 per cent of 
all dwellings. 

It was to be expected that in this district few people would own 
their homes, and this is shown to be true by the accompanying 
table (IV), which indicates that 768 families, or 76 per cent of 
the total number, pay rent. And yet in comparison with other 
districts for which similar statistics are available, the proportion 
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of owners, 24 per cent, is large. In the Lower North Side Italian 
district, for example, but 8 per cent of the families, and in the Slavic 
sections but 18 per cent, were owners. Among those renting, 393, 
or more than half the number, have lived in their present quarters 
less than one year, while 32 per cent show a tenancy of less than 
six months. A considerable proportion of the population in these 
blocks is, therefore, either new or shifting. Thirty-six per cent 
of the owners, however, have been in their present homes ten 
years or more. These oldest residents, of course, are almost 
entirely the Germans, Irish, or Poles, already mentioned as the 


TABLE IV 


TENANTS AND OWNERS WITH LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN APARTMENT 


TENANTS 
LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 
Cumulative : Cumulative 


Number ? 
Percentage Percentage 


Three months and less than six months 
Six months and less than one year .... 
One year and less than three years . . 
Three years and less than six years 
Six years and less than ten years 
Ten years and over... 
Total reporting 
*In addition there were eighteen apartments that were vacant and four others whose ownership 


was not reported. 


predecessors of the Lithuanians, who have stayed on until now, 
isolated amid a strange folk of strange language and custom, 
either because their holding of property demanded it, or because, 
as one old German woman who had been in the district fifty years 
said, they ‘“‘wouldn’t feel at home anywhere else.” 

Among the owners who have more recently acquired property 
the tenement landlord is largely represented. The tenement 
landlord lives in one apartment in the building he owns. Often 
he is still working to pay for his home and, as a consequence, 
occupies the cheapest and most undesirable rooms in the house 
in order to receive the largest possible income from tenants. 


j Under one month............... 21 3 i 
One month and less than three months 67 12 8 4 
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Such was the situation of the landlord who lived in three cellar 
rooms so low that a person more than 5 feet 8 inches tall could not 
stand upright in them. The kitchen, a fair-sized room with win- 
dows on the street, though its gray-painted wooden walls and 
ceiling served well to accentuate the absence of sunlight, was 
merely gloomy; but the other two rooms were both small and dark 
with tiny lot-line windows only 4 square feet in area. In one of 
these rooms, 564 cubic feet in contents, the father and one child 
slept; the other, which contained only 443 cubic feet, was the 
bedroom of the mother and two children. One of the highly 
colored holy pictures common among the Lithuanians and Poles, 
though it hung right by the window, was an indistinguishable 
blur. Such again was the home of the man who lived with his 
family in the attic of a new three-story brick tenement, and of the 
stockyards’ employee who himself occupied a wretched little frame 
cottage, its dirty bedrooms filled with lodgers, on the rear of the 
lot back of a good modern brick tenement which he had just 
erected. Only too often, then, ownership is not synonymous with 
prosperity, but means rather the effort to secure property and 
future welfare at the cost of present ease and health. 

Just what the renters in this district are paying for the accom- 
modations they secure is brought out in Table V, which gives the 
number of apartments at specified monthly rentals together with 
the number of rooms in the apartments. In studying it one notes 
a great range in the amount of monthly rental, which varies from 
less than $4 to more than $30. The information here secured 
tallies with that of former investigations in showing that the four- 
room apartment is the most common type. A comparison of the 
median rentals for four-room apartments in the different neighbor- 
hoods canvassed in housing surveys in Chicago shows a rather 
high rate in the Lithuanian district. Only among the colored 
people were rents higher, and, with the exception of the Jewish 
quarter, they were actually lower. The possible explanation of 
the higher rate among the Lithuanians will be discussed a little 
later. That the presence of lodgers in great numbers, frequently 
given as a reason for high rents, does not satisfactorily account for 
it, is made clear by the absence of invariable coincidence between 
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high cost of rent and a large proportion of lodgers in the different 
districts canvassed. Nor is there reason to believe that there is 
racial discrimination such as that which makes the Negro and the 
Jew pay such high rent for such poor quarters. 


TABLE \ 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE Parp 
AND NUMBER OF Rooms IN APARTMENT 


NUMBER OF Rooms 
RENT PER MonTH No Tora. 
> or | REPORT 
More 
Less than $ 
$ 4 and less than 
5 and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
8 and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
3 and less than 
and less than 
and less than 
30 and over 
Rent unknown 
Rent free 
Rent for apartment includes rent 
for store. j ; 
Number of apartments rented 
Number of apartments owned 


~ 
Nw 


Uw 


I 


| 5 


Before leaving Table V it remains to see whether there is any 
apparent relation between the rate of rent and the number of rooms 
obtained. Little connection is noticeable. For example, the cost 
of two-room apartments ranges from less than $4 monthly to 
between $10 and $11. Four or even five rooms can be had for 
less than $8. For $12 one can obtain a four-, five-, six-, or even 
seven-room apartment. Something other than mere number of 
rooms must, therefore, be sought to explain variation in price, and 
this explanation probably lies in the position of the apartment in 
the front, middle, or rear of the floor and in the first, second, or 
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third story of the house; in the conveniences of the house itself; 


and in the character of the immediate neighbors and neighborhood. 

In fact, judging by the position of the apartments, one would 
expect to find a somewhat higher rent rate in this district. As 
Table VI shows, there is a large number of through apartments, 


TABLE VI 
POSITION OF APARTMENTS 


Position of Apartments Number Percentage 


Front 24 
Middle 

Rear 

Through 


Total 


for 466, or 45 per cent of the 1,031 apartments visited, cover an 
entire floor. This kind of apartment affords greater possibilities 
of gaining privacy, light, and air and is, as a result, eminently 
desirable. The table also shows that the number of rear apart- 
ments is somewhat in excess of the number of front ones, but this 
discrepancy is explained by the presence of living-rooms back of 
stores or saloons. Such dwelling-rooms are especially undesirable, 
for they are, as a rule, not completely separated from the store 
proper; often, too, the toilet in the store or saloon is the only one 
provided for the family. Again, the mother frequently serves 
as clerk and is liable on that account to neglect her housework. 
Moreover, some of these apartments are made by putting up a 
board partition, which does not extend all the way to the ceiling, 
to subdivide the space back of the store. Subdivision after this 
fashion results in windowless rooms. Such an apartment was the 
five-room one with two dark bedrooms lacking any openings to the 
outer air and a third with a small lot-line window opening directly 
upon the brick wall of the house next door. The front of the build- 
ing was an undertaking establishment kept by the father; the 
mother and helpmate was a midwife; there were six children 
in the family. In one of the windowless bedrooms the man and 
his wife slept, with the youngest child swinging in a hammock 
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A BACK YARD SHARED BY THREE FAMILIES 


| 
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A WINDOWLESS ROOM IN AN APARTMENT BACK OF A STORE 
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above them. In another such apartment containing four rooms, 
two windowless, six people were living. This apartment was not 
entirely cut off from the store, but the opening between the two 
was left without a door. To protect the family against intruders 
a dog was kept tied to the leg of a dresser, just to the right of the 
curtained entrance. Place for the toilet was secured by inclosing 
a corner of the kitchen. The mother was the sole clerk in the 
store during the father’s absence at his regular work in the stock- 
yards, and the consequent disorder in the house was readily 
understandable. 

Table VII shows the number of apartments in cellar, basement, 
attic, or other floor. Here again this district would probably yield 


TABLE VIi 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS ABOVE AND BELOW STREET LEVEL 


Number | Percentage 


Cellar 35 
Basement 102 
Attic 10 
Other floor 


Total 


a higher median rental because of the large number of apartments 
located elsewhere than in cellar, basement, or attic. The small 
proportion of cellars is in part due to the fact that the street grade 
is not so far above the lot-level—87 per cent of the lots are less 
than four feet below the pavement—that, if the regulation fixing 
83 feet' as the minimum height of rooms be observed, cellars are 
likely to result. Nevertheless the thirty-five apartments which 
do, by being more than one-half below street level, come under 
classification as cellars? present many evidences of unwholesome 
and insanitary conditions. The rooms are frequently only 6, 7, 
or 8 feet in height; some, in fact, less than 6. Moreover, the 
distance below the sidewalk causes even those that have windows 
opening on the street or the passage to be gloomy, and it is the 


* Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445. 


? Ibid., sec. 432. 
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A CELLAR ROOM CONTAINING ONLY 450 CUBIC FEET OF AIR SPACE 


Occupied by woman and two children 


A BASEMENT ROOM CONTAINING LESS THAN 700 CUBIC FEET OI 
AIR SPACE 


This whole family, with one child not in the picture, slept in the one roon 
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exception rather than the rule to find such cellars other than damp. 
Now and again some rooms in an apartment will be so wet that 
the family must huddle in a single room, or live, cook, eat, and 
sleép in half the space they usually have until continued dry weather 
makes the abandoned quarters once more habitable. A German 
landlord’s explanation for the presence of wet walls not only in the 
cellar but also in the first floor is naive. When remonstrated with 
over existing unhealthful conditions in the old frame cottage that 
he owned and next door to which he himself was living in a good 
light, brick tenement, he asserted that it was all the fault of the 
Lithuanian tenant, who was too “saving” of fuel to build a fire 
that would dry out the house. 

The attic apartments also have bad features. The pitch of 
the roof cuts off the height of the rooms, and makes them low and 
very hot in summer. In some of the older cottages attempts to 
construct apartments out of attics and thus increase income through 
rents has led to the utilization of all available space. It was in 
one attic of this sort that a windowless room was found, formed by 
partitions shutting it off from the kitchen at one end and the front 
bedroom at the other. Its mean height was 5 feet; its area 127 
square feet; its cubic contents 641 cubic feet; two people were 
sleeping in it. One of the three attic rooms-where a Lithuanian 
landlord was living showed even worse conditions. Here the mean 
height was 53 feet; the floor area 68 square feet; and the cubic con- 
tents only 380 cubic feet. In this dark, windowless room, separated 
from the kitchen by a thin, yellow board partition, against which 
a large cook stove stood, the landlord was sleeping. Both these 
cases show interesting violations of the present building code, 
which provides that in new tenements attic rooms must be 8} feet 
high in one-half their area and must contain not fewer than 750 
cubic feet of air space;’ and that in existing tenements an attic must 
be 73 feet high in one-half its area, have 750 cubic feet of air space, 
be provided with a window whose superficial area is at least one- 
twelfth the floor area, and be used for no purposes of human 
habitation other than as a sleeping-room.? 

* Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445. 


2 Thid., sec. 470. 
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Two reasons which probably explain the slightly higher rent 
paid by people in these ten blocks have been discussed, namely, 
the large number of through apartments and of apartments not 
in the cellar, basement, or attic. A third factor, the modern con- 
veniences furnished, may further account for this. One hundred 
and thirty-four bathtubs were found in the 1,031 apartments, not 
a large number but one which makes this neighborhood com- 
pare favorably with other districts. One great advance is also to 
be detected in the ratio which the apartment toilet bears to other 
types. Four hundred and thirty-eight, or 42 per cent of the entire 
number of families, had private toilets. This is a considerably 
higher proportion than any other investigation has established. 

But conditions are still far from desirable. More than one- 
fourth of the families are using yard closets, and, while these may 
be less objectionable than those under the sidewalk so common 
in the Slovak district, they are thoroughly bad from a sanitary 
and moral standpoint. They are, as a matter of course, unlighted 
at night; most of them are of the old long-hopper style, hard to 
flush, hard to keep clean, and frequently in bad repair. Many of 
them are never kept locked and consequently are used more or 
less promiscuously. One toilet that was found in a bad state of 
repair was said to be flushed once a week; another was packed 
in manure to keep it from freezing. Near a saloon there was one 
group of four toilets that were used by nine families; all these 
toilets were dirty; two, which could not be flushed at all, were 
indescribably filthy. Of the 161 yard closets found, 47 per cent 
were dirty and 37 per cent not in good repair. 

Basement and cellar closets are, of course, less likely to freeze 
in winter, but they are almost sure to be poorly ventilated and so 
poorly lighted that it is little wonder that half of those visited were 
found to be dirty. Furthermore, in so damp an atmosphere the 
hopper closets get rusty and the wooden parts never dry out. 
Of the 106 cellar and basement closets, 31 per cent were out of 
repair. In one case, the only way to the closet was through a 
cellar where chickens were kept. In another place where two cellar 
closets were side by side the only light in the second came from an 
eighteen-inch square hole cut into the first. 
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On account of their position within the house it is even more 
important that hall closets be kept in good condition. As a matter 
of fact, they were worse than either the yard or basement closets; 
only 49 per cent were clean and only 56 per cent in good repair. 
Ventilation was inadequate in many cases, and the odor in the hall 
was most objectionable. In one place in which the people were 
said to be disorderly and drunken there were two hall toilets for 
three families, or twenty-one persons. The partition separating 
the closets from the hall was only 6 feet high, and opening directly 
above was the single window to a bedroom. In several cases the 
only toilet accommodation for families in which there were young 
children was a closet opening off a saloon and used by its patrons. 

Table VIII, showing the number of instances of one toilet for 
a specified number of persons, is significant. There are 103 


TABLE VIII 


LOCATION OF TOILETS AND NUMBER OF PERSONS USING THEM 


Persons or 6-10 II-I5 16-20 Total Number 
Location of Toilet Less Persons Persons Persons of Toilets 
Yard 27 76 49 9 161 
Under sidewalk ° 4 ° ° 4 
Basement or cellar 20 54 21 2 106 
54 
Hall 8 37 33 2 80 
Total... 6 171 10: 13 
4 7 3 35 


instances where one toilet was being used by from 11—15 persons, 
and 13 cases where 16-20 persons were using one closet. Although 
42 per cent of the families had toilets within the apartment, there 
were 362 families sharing a toilet with one other family, and 69 
families sharing a toilet with two other families. When one con- 
siders that this means men, women, and children, and not only 
members of the family but lodgers and neighbors as well, one 
realizes the utter impossibility of maintaining under such condi- 
tions any but the lowest standards of privacy and decency. The 
apartment toilet, already provided for in new-law tenements for 
apartments of over two rooms, is the only satisfactory solution of 
the problem.’ 


t Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 470 (a). 
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Table IX illustrates still another phase of the housing problem, 
one which depends not se much on the construction of rooms as 
upon their number in relation to the size of the family that occupies 
them. Such patent examples of overcrowding are at once evident 
as two cases of three people living in one-room apartments, or one 
case where four people live in one room. Taking next the prevalent 
type of apartment, the four-room suite, we find that in each of 273 
out of a total of 567 such apartments six or more people were 
living. This means either overcrowding in rooms used for sleeping 
purposes or the appropriation of all rooms in the house as bedrooms, 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD AND NUMBER OF ROoMS IN APARTMENT 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 


VACANT 
NUMBER OF Rooms or No | Torat 
I I I 2 I 5 
2 7 9 if 7 4 I I 35 
3 3 7 | 15} 20] 16 5 5 4 I 3 79 
4 I 59 80/116 78 | 55 | 19 10 8 567 
5 I 4 10 1S 18 29 | 31 25 13 16 3 108 
6 4/25 | 16] 13 | I9 | 12] 22 9 9 128 
7 or more I 2 4 2 5 8 5 7 4 4 I 43 
No report 3 3 
Total 14 | 57 |124 |141 173 115 46 19 1,031 


* There was one instance of twelve people living in five rooms, and one instance of thirteen people 


n four rooms. 


whatever be their use during the day. In either case there is lack 
of privacy, which, especially when one remembers the large number 
of lodgers in this district, is of serious moral import. If a family’s 
standard of living requires the maintenance of a kitchen or parlor, 
there is the insanitary cramping of bedroom space. Furthermore, 
when there are eight or more people occupying a four-room apart- 
ment, as there were in 84 cases, though all the rooms are used for 
sleeping purposes, serious overcrowding is unavoidable. Nor is 
the reader who attempts to visualize life in one of these “ homes”’ 
permitted by the facts to construct large, airy rooms. In similar 
investigations previously made in Chicago the total floor area of 
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apartments was carefully computed and found to be for the major- 
ity between 400 and 550 square feet, without doubt a representative 
size in this neighborhood as well. The most frequently recurrent 
bedroom, as Table X shows, was that containing between 600 
and 800 cubic feet. One must have seen such apartments to be 
able fully to appreciate the sordid ugliness of life in them. 
Homes were only too often reduced through their very lack of 
space to the standard of affording nothing but places to eat and 
sleep. 

Table X, which gives the number of adults and children sleep- 
ing in one room of specified cubic contents, presents more clearly 
the overcrowding in bedrooms. The building code requires 400 
cubic feet of air space for every adult in a sleeping-room, and half 
that amount for a child under twelve.‘ In the table two children 
under twelve are taken as equal to one adult. All cases above the 
leaded line are, consequently, instances of illegal overcrowding. 
Twelve hundred and eighty-eight, or 53 per cent of the entire 
number of bedrooms, were unlawfully overcrowded. That this 
is an underestimate is probable because there was frequent disin- 
clination to tell the number of lodgers in a family. No gener- 
alization deduced from a table can, however, convey just what 
overcrowding means so well as setting forth a few individual cases. 
Examples like the following speak for themselves: In a small, 
gloomy room, containing but 536 cubic feet of air, a Polish butcher’s 
family, consisting of three adults and four children, slept. The 
room had but one lot-line window and this was never opened. 
Again, in a Lithuanian laborer’s family two adults and five chil- 
dren slept in a room having only 693 cubic feet of air space instead 
of the required 1,800. Even worse was the case of two grown 
people and five children sleeping in a room which contained just 
23 cubic feet more air space than the law requires for one adult. 
This same room had but 65 square feet floor area, was only 6} feet 
high, and had a total window area of but 4} square feet. Again, 
in the family of a Polish laborer five adults were sleeping in a room 
with 763 cubic feet of air space instead of the required 2,000. 
The crowded condition of the room with 57 square feet floor area 


* Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 447. 
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and soo cubic feet contents in which mother, father, and two 
children slept can easily be imagined. 

One could go on multiplying such instances for they occur with 
an alarming frequency, which is, however, perfectly understandable 
when one recalls that the typical bedroom already referred to had 
from 600 to 800 cubic feet contents. In this district there are 
673 bedrooms whose contents are less than 600 cubic feet, 61 of them 
with contents less than 400 cubic feet, the minimum for one adult. 
Moreover, 1,120 rooms, or 45 per cent, are less than 80 square 
feet in area, and 384, or 16 per cent, less than 8} feet in height, the 
standard set for new buildings.‘ Though the majority of these 
cases occur in old buildings, 61 violations of floor area are found in 
the 28 ‘“‘new-law”’ houses. Sometimes, of course, it is not the fault 
of the building at all, but a family’s compelling need to occupy every 
available nook and cranny of a house, which leads, for example, 
to the turning of what was originally intended for a clothes closet 
into the windowless bedroom of a girl lodger, or to the appropria- 
tion of a pantry as a sleeping-place. 

There is yet another thing that complicates living conditions 
and is the ostensible reason for overcrowding in 519, or one-half 
the families, the while it serves in a measure to solve the difficulty 
of the rent problem. This is the presence of 1,555 lodgers. To 
illustrate, in the home of the family having the girl lodger, occupying 
the clothes closet just referred to, was a large, light front room not 
used as a bedroom, which might have been converted to such 
purposes, had it not been that opening from it was the bedroom of 
aman lodger. Here the attempt to avert moral danger led to the 
choice of a sanitary evil. Not always was such a solution possible; 
often not only the privacy of a lodger but also that of the members 
of a family had to be sacrificed. As a result, in 124 cases, lodgers 
were found sleeping with members of the family. That there is in 
any event likelihood both of moral harm and of overcrowding in 
the majority of bedrooms is perhaps better conceivable from the 
statement of the fact that only 2,744 people out of a total popu- 
lation of 5,624 were sleeping less than three to a room; that in 
269 cases four were using the same bedroom; and that in twenty 


t Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445. 
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cases as high as six and in nine cases as many as seven people 
were sharing one room. 

As important as the cubic contents in considering bedrooms 
are the size and the outlook of the windows, for upon these two 
things depend light and ventilation. With reference to size, the 
building law’ requires that in every new tenement house, every 
habitable room shall have a window or windows with a total glass 
area equal to at least one-tenth of the floor area, and that none 
of such required windows shall have a glass area of less than 10 


square feet. Among the bedrooms of the ten blocks studied 524 


had less than 10 square feet of window area, and 235 of these were 
gloomy or dark. Of rooms whose window area was less than one- 
tenth the floor area 269 were discovered, 105 of which were poorly 
lighted. The smaller number of violations of the ratio between 
floor and window area is to be expected since the rooms are often 
so small that though the window area meets the required ratio it 
may still fall well below 1o square feet. 

Even taking no cognizance of the fact that these violations 
overlap one another and permit the same poorly lighted room to 
be listed twice, there are still 266 dark or gloomy bedrooms not 
accounted fer, where the reason for the lack of light must be 
sought in the outlook of the windows. Regarding outlook the 
ordinances provide that the minimum of window space described 
above must open upon street, alley, yard, or court? and that 3 feet is 
the minimum width for an outer court belonging to a new tenement. 
Table XI shows several rooms with windows opening into airshafts, 
other rooms, or halls, but the majority, 62 per cent, open on lot- 
lines or passages. A lot-line window was for this investigation one 
opening within a foot of the lot-line; a passage was the long, 
narrow, uncovered space left at one side of a tenement as the 
means of approach to the rear apartments. Such passages varied 
from 3 to 5 feet in width. The custom in building is to make the 
lot-line wall of one house abut upon the passage of the adjoining 
tenement. Owing to this, lot-line windows of one house afford as 
much light and air as the passage windows of the one opposite. 

* Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 448(a). 

2 Ibid., sec. 475. 3 Ibid., sec. 442(c). 
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31 
Not infrequently it happens, however, that a building will cover 
the full width of a lot. Particularly is this likely to be true along 
business streets. Here the effect is to deprive all rooms with 
lot-line openings of both light and air. 

In any event such windows are not in accord with the regula- 
tion of the code, and the fact that 58 per cent of gloomy and dark 
rooms have lot-line windows speaks strongly in favor of the rigid 
enforcement of the law. There should not be, as there are, 26 
people sleeping in windowless rooms, 124 in rooms with interior 
windows only, 336 in rooms with the window area less than 10 per 


TABLE XI 
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*In the case of five rooms, classified as light, the outlook was not reported. 


cent of the floor area, 1,180 in dark or gloomy rooms, and 225 in 
rooms undesirable both because their windows are too small and 
because their outlook is such that it shuts off light and air. There 
should be no one house that could continue to furnish, as one twelve- 
room tenement in this district is doing, five dirty, dark bedrooms, 
so small that only one exceeds 479 cubic feet in contents and so 
poorly equipped for ventilation that in none is the window area 
greater than 3 square feet, and in none do even these tiny windows 
open upon the outer air, but instead in four rooms overlook a hall 
and in the fifth, a saloon. 
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The foregoing pages have tried to give a picture of a representa- 
tive foreign neighborhood in Chicago after a dozen years of at- 
tempted tenement-house reform. A comparison of this district 
with those described in earlier housing studies is not completely 
discouraging; nevertheless there is much to show the need of further 
vigilance and care. Without exception the worst conditions have 
been found in old houses, but while this is prophetic of good things 


TWO ADULTS AND THIS CHILD SLEPT HERE 

Room contains less than 675 cubic feet of air space. The only window opens on 
a hall. 
for the distant future, it must not cause forgetfulness of the 
needs of the immediate present. The supplanting of old 
houses by modern ones will be a painfully slow process, for the 
abandonment of an old house does not come quickly. Meanwhile 
the code as it now stands does not prohibit in old buildings the 
things that it will not tolerate in new. And not even the lower 
standard for these old buildings is actually attained. This investi- 
gation has shown 1,288 cases of illegal overcrowding in bedrooms; 
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has revealed windowless rooms and rooms whose window area in 
137 cases was less than 8 per cent of the floor area, whereas even 
for old houses the legal minimum ratio is one-twelfth; has dis- 
covered 673 bedrooms with less than 600 cubic feet of air space; 
has found 384 rooms under 8} feet high, some in cellars with the 
ceiling as low as 5 feet 8 inches; and 1,120 rooms less than 80 
square feet in floor area, 61 of them in “new-law” houses. Even 
in this district, which ranks favorably with many others in its 
toilet provisions, more than one-half of the families are still depend- 
ent upon other than private apartment toilets. All these facts 
point not so much to inadequate legislation as to that common 
fault of American life and habit which, while it encourages the mak- 
ing of good laws, fails to provide for their subsequent careful execu- 
tion, and results in this case in giving us good tenements on paper 
but poor ones in brick and mortar. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


By the adoption of the Chicago platform of 1896 the Democratic 
party not only took up the fight for the free coinage of silver but 
also declared itself the party of protest upon economic questions, 
which arose out of deeper sources of discontent. It repudiated 
the administration of Grover Cleveland, its only president since 
Buchanan, and by its rebirth it came within Burke’s definition “of 
a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the 
national interest upon some particular principle in which they are 
all agreed.” The platform inadequately expressed the intense 
feeling of those who adopted it, for no campaign document could 
mirror their belief that they were engaged in a fight for freedom. 
There were declarations in favor of an income tax and a stricter 
controlof monopoly. They continued to advocate a non-protective 
tariff. They denounced “government by injunction,’’ censured the 
judiciary, and threatened its independence. Yet the adoption of 
the entire program of the Populist party, had this occurred, would 
have been unimportant compared with a simple declaration of a 
determination to free the hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
from an economic bondage to a money oligarchy. Except for the 
advocacy of free silver, which was the paramount issue, remedies 
and methods were to wait upon that time when the masses had 
taken control of their government. 


We are unalterably opposed to monometallism, which has locked fast 
prosperity of an industrial people in the paralysis of hard times. Gold mono- 
metallism is a British policy, and its adoption has brought other nations into 
financial servitude to London. It is not only un-American, but anti-American, 
and it can be fastened on the United States only by the stifling of that spirit 
and love of liberty which proclaimed our political independence in 1776 and 
won it in the war of the Revolution." 


? Platform of the Democratic party adopted at Chicago, July 8, 1896. 
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The appeal to the growing distrust of the relation between busi- 
ness and government, as well as the advocacy of free silver, brought 
to the support of the Democratic nominee the Populist party, the 
only important reform organization then existing. It startled con- 
servative Democrats into a denunciation of an ‘“‘attack upon indi- 
vidual freedom, the right of private contract, the independence of 
the judiciary, and the authority of the President to enforce federal 
laws.’* Discount may be made from the statements of those 
engaged in the fray, but a senator of the United States wrote in the 
established journal of literature: 

The real enemies of society, the men who arouse the mobs in our cities, and 
in order to remedy evils, sometimes fancied, sometimes real, would resist the 
officers of the law, destroy property, burn buildings, and commit homicides, 
will rush naturally to the support of the candidates nominated at Chicago. 
They cannot be shaken off. They will find in the platform much encourage- 
ment. They will find still more in Mr. Bryan’s speech made immediately after 
his nomination.? 


That the Democratic party did not win the entire radical ele- 
ment, even in this campaign, was found in the vote cast for the 
Social Labor candidate, and that it was a temporary makeshift for 
others was revealed in the organization of the Social Democratic 
party the year following. Yet the heat of this campaign molded 
the party attitude and it remained rigidly set in the four campaigns 
that followed. A state convention sent “greeting to nearly 7,000,- 
ooo patriots who participated and aided in the battle for the people 
in this struggle for their rights in the last campaign . . . . believing 
that the very existence of the farming, laboring, and commercial 
interests of the country depends upon a change in our financial 
policy.’’ To this the National Democrats of the same state 
retorted: ‘‘The doctrines of paternalism, class legislation, and 
debased coinage ... . are... . abhorent to every true Demo- 
crat.” 

It was this identification with the forces of discontent that deter- 
mined Democratic history during the ensuing sixteen years. The 

* Platform of the National Democratic (Gold) party adopted at Indianapolis, 
September 2, 1896. 

2W. E. Chandler in the North American Review, August, 1896. 

3 Platform of Iowa Democratic state convention (1897). 
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outcome in 1896 settled “free silver,” as a paramount issue, and 
unquestionably the taint of cheap-money advocacy lamed the 
party even in regions that had remained loyal in the confusion of 
the first conflict. Yet, this issue no longer vital, the party con- 
tinued to voice protest upon the other points. More charges were 
added to the indictment and Socialistic tendencies became more, 
not less, marked. With the exception of the Parker candidacy in 
the campaign of 1904 the party held to its character of 1896 as an 
agency of vehement protest. At least thus have read its declara- 
tions, and its most conspicuous leader has been the embodiment of 
the desire that the most democratic elements should rule. Judged 
by its platforms it has sought to be the party of revolution. 

That it failed to represent the growing radicalism within the 
country was evidenced by more than the mounting Socialist vote. 
The conduct of the Democratic representatives in Congress was 
inconsistent and, on the whole, inconsequential. Bryan, through- 
out this period the most powerful leader in the party, eloquent and 
sincere, and truly representative of western Democracy, was 
brought to the advocacy of the income tax, direct legislation, 
government ownership, and even the guaranty of bank deposits, 
not by a well-grounded belief in Socialist principles, but by a 
simple desire to restore to the middle class of America the equal 
opportunities of a pioneer era. 

Moreover, throughout these years when the strong radicalism 
of the West gave color to the party, not only were seven-eighths of 
its national representatives from the South yet in the pre-capitalistic 
stage, but in each election from one-third to one-half of its votes 
were cast in the East and the older Middle West, where a majority 
of the Democrats were not in sympathy with the new Democracy 
and, save for the sense of party regularity, would have gone else- 
where to uphold the principles of Tilden and Cleveland. The 
incongruous elements that made up the Democratic party were 
not fully revealed until it again assumed control of the national 
government. 

In examining the history of the party it has seemed that the 
period from 1896 to 1908 formed a period of decline. The new 
Democracy polled an immense vote in 1896 and steadily declined 
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in public confidence until in the campaign of 1908 it cast less than 
44 per cent of the total vote. In fact the period of decline might 
be lengthened by four years. This paper places a limit at 1908 for 
two reasons: (1) With the opening of the Taft administration the 
split in the Republican party became so serious as to make Demo- 
cratic success certain, irrespective of a continued minority support. 
(2) During this period public interest in a party of protest was trans- 
ferred from the Democrats to the Progressive Republicans. Not- 
withstanding the split in the opposition, and the relatively less 
radical stand of the Democracy, Wilson polled in 1912 only 42 per 
cent of the total vote, and considering the distribution of the vote 
and the character of the contest the Democracy was revealed as 
weaker than at any time in the preceding sixteen years. 


I 


In the Democratic convention of 1896 the delegations from the 
East and a portion of those from the Middle West stood out against 
the declaration in favor of free silver. The successful majority 
came from the South and West, from regions in which many Demo- 
crats had favored such a financial declaration as early as 1892" and 
in which the Populist party had revealed great strength? The 
Democratic vote in November indicated that the delegates had 
represented the desires of their respective sections. Bryan polled 
6,533,080 votes, nearly a million more than had been cast for 
Cleveland in 1892, and more than the Democracy polled in any 
subsequent election. This increase was general throughout the 
Union except in the northeastern section where Bryan’s vote fell 
325,000 below that of Cleveland. The Democratic majorities were 
largest in Texas and Colorado. Bryan carried twenty-two states, 
twelve of them in the South and ten in the recently settled trans- 
Missouri West. In spite of a greatly increased Democratic vote 
throughout the Ohio River valley, Bryan failed to carry any state 
in the older section of the Middle West. 

* Democratic conventions (1892) in Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, 
Nevada, South Carolina, and Texas had declared for free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. 


2 The Populists had carried Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, and Nevada, and one 
elector in North Dakota and in Oregon (1892). 
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A more minute analysis of the vote shows that little more than 
a third of the Democratic vote was cast in the states carried by 
Bryan. These twenty-two states had dictated the platform and 
named the candidate. There were 4,109,652 Democratic votes in 
the states carried by McKinley and of these more than 2,000,000 
were cast in the Middle West and 1,500,000 in five states, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. A 
sectional ticket was accorded a national vote. Of course the deci- 
sive Democratic vote was sectional. Although of the 2,760 counties 
in the United States Bryan led McKinley in 1,617, those majorities 
were distributed as follows: in New England Bryan carried no 
county, in the Middle section nineteen, in the older Middle West 
134, in the trans-Mississippi West 204, in the Far West 214, and 
in the fifteen states of the South 1,046. McKinley carried only 
1,143 counties, but they were in sections of country of densest popu- 
lation. Bryan carried only one city of any size, New Orleans. 
There is every reason to accept the usual view that the Democracy 
of 1896 had its appeal in mining and agricultural regions of the 
nation; particularly in localities of sparse population and in areas 
recently settled. 

Early in the campaign so strong had been the hostile feeling 
between the East and West that two United States senators, Allen 
of Nebraska and Teller of Colorado, felt called upon to express the 
loyalty of the West to the nation and to disclaim any thought of 
an independent existence. Both pointed out the lack of under- 
standing of the West among easterners, and stated that two con- 
ditions were making for absence of mutual sympathy; divergent 
economic interests and the decrease in the number of westerners 
who had been born in the East.' The campaign accentuated sec- 
tional disagreement. Senator Tillman had proclaimed the union 
of West and South against the East, and Candidate Bryan kept this 
phase of the struggle well in the foreground. The metropolitan 
press was bitter; its attacks upon Bryan were unprecedented in 
vituperation and vindictiveness. The depth of the misunderstand- 
ing can be revealed in no better way than by quoting from a speech 


*W. V. Allen, “Western Feeling toward the East,” North American Review, 
CLXII, 588 (May, 1896); H. M. Teller, ‘The Loyal West,” ibid., 757 (June, 1896). 
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delivered in Boston by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, some three 
weeks after the election: 

It is certainly a sad thing to think that states like Kansas and Nebraska, 
children of New England, that have great farming populations, where we expect 
to find, if we find anywhere, sobriety, integrity, steadiness, conservatism, the 
great communities where churches abound and where schools are the best in 
the world, should have lent themselves to this crazy attempt at revolution and 
this passionate crusade of dishonor.* 


The attitude of prominent Republicans did not tend to lessen 
Democratic restlessness in defeat. Early in the last session of the 
Cleveland administration Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, 
said, in opposing the consideration of a resolution providing for the 
popular elections of senators, “‘I had supposed that this Populist 
idea would disappear after the election of last November.’ Some- 
what later while discussing the ‘‘ Free Homestead Bill,” Senator 
Allen, of Nebraska, pointed out that the principle of the bill had 
been indorsed in both Republican and Democratic platforms in the 
preceding campaign. Senator Platt, of Connecticut, took the floor 
to say, ‘We all understand how matters creep into national plat- 
forms; and I venture to say that when that resolution and that 
platform were adopted there were not fifty delegates in the St. 
Louis convention that paid any attention to it or knew what it was 
about, or had any idea what it involved.”” Senator Allen queried, 
“But are they not bound by it?’ Senator Platt, “I am not.” 
Seeking to uncover the position of those Democrats who had re- 
fused to support the Chicago platform, Senator Allen provoked 
Senator Vilas, of Wisconsin, to say, “There is almost nothing in 
the platform to which the Senator alludes which I do not consider 
inimical to the welfare of the people of the United States.’” 

Nor were the radical Democrats silent in this defeat. Bryan, 
terming the campaign “the first battle,” declared his intention of 
making the new Democracy the instrument of the popular will. 
The repeated charge that the Republicans had won only with the 
use of money added zest to the Democratic propaganda. It fit 
weil upon the Chicago platform. The last session of the Cleveland 


* Reprinted, Congressional Record, XXIX, 133-34. 
2 Ibid., 138. 3 Ibid., 539. 4 Ibid., 718. 
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administration witnessed the abuse of Cleveland by southern mem- 
bers of the Democratic party and the assumption of control of 
Senate proceedings by a group of Republican senators from New 
England, a control that continued unbroken for fifteen years.’ 

At the same time Senator Hill, who had led the anti-silver dele- 
gates at Chicago, came forward as a reorganizer of the Democracy. 
In a widely quoted paper, published late in February, the senator 
from New York outlined his view of the situation. After designat- 
ing the declaration for an income tax, the attack upon the Supreme 
Court and four minor planks as “offensive provisions, or provisions 
of doubtful expediency, or especially those of a revolutionary and 
unprecedented character,” he enumerated the ‘‘ mistakes that must 
not be repeated.”’ He declared that in reorganization, the objec- 
tionable features of the Chicago platform were to be abandoned, 
conservatism was to replace radicalism, selfish interests of sectional- 
ism were to give way to the best interests of the whole country, 
conciliation was to displace ostracism, there was to be a broad and 
liberal policy in party management and greater freedom of opinion, 
and, in returning to the fundamental principles of Democracy, an 
unholy alliance with the Populists was to be avoided, agrarian and 
Socialistic tendencies to be checked, and a disavowal made of 
paternalistic doctrines.? 

Interest in the future of the Democratic party abated with the 
opening of the McKinley administration. The tariff session gave 
the Democrats in public office an opportunity to take stock. They 
were overwhelmed in both houses and their representation was sec- 
tional; 24 of the 30 senators and 93 of the 123 representatives were 
from the South. Their attacks upon Republican procedure lacked 
force, for the dominant party, still dependent for control of the 
Senate upon Silver Republicans, pursued as yet a conciliatory 
policy on the financial issue. A wave of prosperity set in early in 
the summer and the Republican party was enabled to enact a 
highly protective tariff with unprecedented speed. 

As the state elections came on in the autumn, Democratic inter- 
est revived. It was soon evident that the radical Democrats were 


* Hale, Hoar, Morrill, Proctor, Gallinger, Chandler, Aldrich, Platt (Connecticut). 
2D. B. Hill, ‘The Future of the Democracy,” Forum, XXII, 645-51 (February, 
1897). 
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in absolute control. The Colorado state convention declared: “We 
expressly declare our opposition to any movement which may be 
construed as a waiver of that issue [free silver] and pledge ourselves 
to do all in our power, whether alone or in conjunction with others 
who believe in the same thing, to defeat any candidate who accepts 
a nomination by those who are opposed to the principles of the 
Chicago platform.” After this declaration little was heard of reor- 
ganization until after the second defeat of Bryan. 

The country entered the congressional campaign of 1898 during 
the summer war with Spain. The majority of the Democratic 
candidates for Congress indorsed the Chicago platform. In the 
West the Democrats lost twelve districts, owing partly to returning 
prosperity but more to the popularity of the war.’ In the East 
and South, in traditional Democratic areas, the Democrats elected 
forty-one more representatives than in 1896. This was a net gain 
of twenty-nine for the Democratic party, but it was more than 
offset by a loss of eight seats in the Senate.” 


II 


The Democratic party entered the campaign of 1900 with les- 
sened enthusiasm. The Republican party had enacted a protective 
tariff law and on the eve of the campaign had made positive its 
currency attitude by the passage of the Gold Standard Act. The 
country appeared in a prosperous condition. Moreover, the Repub- 
lican nominee had been a war president and our entrance into 
world-politics had enlarged our sense of national pride. It seemed 
an inopportune time to criticize foreign policy or revive industrial 
dispute. Yet it was to be done. 

The platform of 1900 indorsed the silver plank of the Chicago 
platform. But of greater importance, both to the convention and 
in the campaign, was the emphasis placed upon other issues upon 
which the Democracy represented discontent. ‘‘The burning issue 


* Democratic loss: Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 2; Michigan, 2; and 1 each in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, South Dakota, Wyoming. 

2 Democratic gains: New York, 13; Pennsylvania, 7; North Carolina, 6; Illi- 
nois, 3; 2 each from Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Virginia; 
and 1 each from Alabama and Montana. 
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of imperialism” was declared the paramount question, but nearly 
as much space and more severe denunciation was given on the 
“trust question.” The indictment was bitterly stated: 


Private monopolies are indefensible and intolerable. They destroy com- 
petition, control the price of raw material and of the finished product, thus 
robbing both producer and consumer. They lessen the employment of labor 
and arbitrarily fix the terms and conditions thereof; and deprive individual 
energy and small capital of their opportunity for betterment. They are the 
most efficient means yet devised for appropriating the fruits of industry to the 
benefit of a few at the expense of the many, and, unless their insatiate greed 
is checked, all wealth will be aggregated in a few hands and the Republic 
destroyed We pledge the Democratic party to an increasing warfare 
in nation, state, and city against private monopoly in every form. 


The platform further called for “the election of United States 
senators by direct vote of the people . . . . and direct legislation 
wherever practicable.” The party was still opposed to “ govern- 
ment by injunction.’ 

Yet in spite of the content of this platform and the renomination 
of the militant leader of 1896, there were evidences that the Demo- 
cratic party was in reality less radical than its professions indicated. 
It was only after a struggle that the anti-monopoly planks were 
included and in the heated discussion that arose in the committee 
over the reaffirmation of the silver platform many of the prominent 
silver men of 1896 fought for silence or compromise. It was in- 
dorsed by a majority of two in the committee, and only because 
of the insistence of the prospective nominee. Ex-Senator Hill, of 
New York, seconded the nomination of Bryan, Richard Croker was 
much in evidence at Kansas City, and Edward Shepard and 
Bourke Cochran, who had bolted in 1896, came to the support of 
the ticket. The nomination of Hill for Vice-President was pre- 
vented only by his refusal to accept, and the conservative elements 
were well pleased with the selection of Adlai E.‘ Stevenson, of 
Illinois. Most of all a portion of the preamble of the platform 


* A thoughtful editorial, remarkable for the correctness of its prophecy, outlined 
this development and subsequent developments, under the heading, ‘‘The Future of 
Democracy,” to be found in the Spectator (London), LXXIX, 332-33 (September 


11, 1897). 
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seemed strange reading to certain of the elements whose expecta- 
tions had been thoroughly aroused by the Democratic campaign 
of 1896: “‘We hold with the United States Supreme Court that the 
Declaration of Independence is the spirit of our government, of 
which the Constitution is the form and letter.”’ 

This spectacle of Democratic “fit to win” spirit, coupled with 
the record of Democratic representatives in Congress, convinced 
thousands that the Democratic party was not the agency for 
revolution. A portion of the Populists refused to indorse the 
Democratic ticket and cast 49,000 votes for Wharton Barker. The 
Socialist Labor party held its vote of 1896. The Social Democratic 
party with Eugene Debs as candidate appeared for the first time 
in a national election and in thirty-two states polled nearly 100,000 


votes. 

Bryan’s vote was 142,000 less than in 1896 and he carried only 
seventeen states, losing Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Washington which he had carried in 1896. His 
vote declined in all except one of the states that he had carried four 
years before. This loss amounted to 400,000 votes. It was nearly 


ofiset by gains made in the northeastern states amounting to 380,000 
votes." 

A loss in the western states had been anticipated by Mr. Bryan 
had the party refused to reaffirm its stand upon silver, and a gain 
in the northeastern states had been foreseen by Mr. Hill had the 
party permitted that issue to be ignored. The result would seem 
to indicate that in both West and East a considerable portion of 
the electorate was impressed with the returning conservatism of the 
party in spite of its professions in the platform and its choice of a 
standard-bearer. 

As a result of the elections in the fall of 1900 the Democrats 
gained three seats in the Senate and had their House membership 
cut down by ten. For the first time since 1876 a ruling party had 
won a third consecutive congressional election. The Republican 
party was a unit as at no time in its history. Moreover, it had 
control of the national government by a series of popular mandates 


* An extended analysis of the vote of 1900 is given by W. H. Allen, “‘ The Election 
of 1900,”’ Annals of the American Academy, XVII, 53-73. 
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that were impressive by reason of the efforts made to change them. 
The outlook for a party of protest was not promising. 

Standing as the Democratic party did between the settled con- 
servatism of the Republican party, that was never so evident as 
at the second inauguration of McKinley, and the increasing number 
of those who were turning to a consideration of the teachings of 
Socialism, it was natural that there should be a strong tendency 
for the party still further to invade the field of the radicals, and as 
inevitable that there should first be a stronger current to prevent 
this development. The second defeat of Bryan gave the conserva- 
tive Democrats the opportunity that had eluded them throughout 
the first term of McKinley’s administration. Eastern Democrats 
pointed out the undeniable fact that as the Democracy had been 
led it had failed to secure a support of a majority of voters. To 
the average politician the obvious course to pursue was to change 
leaders, for by 1901 Bryan had become to the mass of voters the 
embodiment of the new Democracy, and to retire him would in the 
public mind change the character of the party. Ina sense this was 
true, for his relinquishment of the leadership for the reasons given 
would inevitably give place to some one of the Democratic leaders 
who had not found the platform of 1896 to his liking. This current 
of public opinion was particularly strong in the months immediately 
following the election. But it was very soon pointed out that the 
hope of the Democracy rested in greater, not less, radicalism. The 
Republican party was as definitely determined the party of wealth 
and conservatism as the Democracy was stamped as the party of 
protest. Various minor parties were pointing to the need of greater 
safeguards for democracy. The call was for a greater party of 
continued protest. It was clear that the Democratic party ought 
to invade the domain of the Socialists, that, in addition to its pre- 
vious reforms, it should urge, among other things, the government 
ownership of monopolies. This view gained ground until some 
months after Roosevelt succeeded McKinley. 

Bryan apparently saw at once the effect that the change of 
leadership of the Republican party would have upon the immediate 
future of the Democratic party. After Roosevelt’s first message 
to Congress in December of 1901, Bryan in all his discussion of the 
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president—and no other single topic received as much attention— 
stressed the possible differences between professions and perform- 
ances. Divining as certainly as did Roosevelt the prime importance 
of the “trust question,” he repeatedly pointed out the difference 
between “‘preventing evils in trust organization and practice” and 
the Democratic plan “for destroying every private monopoly.”* 
Notwithstanding the statements of Bryan—and he was upheld in 
his view of the president by the Democratic leaders in Congress— 
the popularity of Roosevelt’s position on the trusts and his action 
in the coal strike of 1902 brought thousands of supporters to his 
standard who had for ten years been interested in reform move- 
ments, and, of late, had been followers of Bryan. 

As the attention of the electorate became fixed more and more 
upon the question of Roosevelt’s ability to retain the leadership of 
his party and took little notice of the policy of the Republican party, 
Bryan may well have felt that the greater danger for the radical 
Democracy lay in the nomination of a conservative Democrat, 
although the platform should be one of mild protest. This did 
become the policy of those who were termed “‘reorganizers.” At 
the same time, particularly early in 1902, in answer to the taunts 
of the Socialist press that the Democratic party was soon to dis- 
appear as a major party, because of its failure adequately to express 
the radical program demanded by an increasing number, Mr. 
Bryan took pains to enumerate the planks of the last platform that 
showed “the party marching forward as rapidly as issues develop.’” 

The election of 1902 revealed the fact that all the independent 
political movements that had filled much of the preceding thirty 
years had lost their hold. It was, as far as results were concerned, 
a straight two-party contest, and the Democratic party elected more 
Congressmen than at any time for ten years. Part of the increase 
was due to the reapportionment on the basis of the new census, 
but there were actual gains. There appeared in the new Congress 
174 Democrats, 29 of them new men from the North. In the 
Senate there were three new Democratic members from Kentucky, 
Maryland, and Nevada. For the first time since 1890 there were 
* The Commoner (condensed), II, 182, 300, 392; III, 84; IV, 3s. 

Tbid., II, 88. 
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no independents of any kind in Congress. Protest from minor 
parties seemed to have run its usual course, and soon after the 
assembling of this Congress there were renewed indications that the 
Democratic party was to forsake its program of protest and was to 
assume the guardianship of the “ Constitution.” 

The preliminaries of the convention of 1904 revealed the weak- 
ness of the Democracy. The bulk of the Democrats in national 
public office were southerners. Yet a movement to consider a 
nominee from the South came to nothing. To consider any pos- 
sible westerner was futile for, if it was to be a representative of 
Democracy of 1896 or 1900, none could compete with the twice- 
defeated Bryan. The Middle West had no candidate. The can- 
didate of the Democracy must come from the East and from New 
York. Alton B. Parker was finally fixed upon as the man and his 
New York managers came to St. Louis with a sufficient number of 
delegates to nominate him on the first ballot. His most conspicu- 
ous opponent was W. R. Hearst, of San Francisco and New York, 
an advocate of extreme economic and social reforms and chiefly 
known through the medium of his several newspapers. 


During the preliminaries of the Democratic convention of 1904 
Bryan, in public address and particularly through the medium of 
The Commoner, urged upon the Democratic ‘‘rank and file’”’ to 


express their views upon the plans of the ‘“‘reorganizers.”” His own 
position was one of absolute opposition to the plans of David B. 
Hill, of New York, and to the candidacy of Alton B. Parker. He 
proposed no candidate, but he prepared the resolutions of the 
Nebraska state convention which declared: ‘‘Democracy would 
oppose as inimical to the welfare of the people all private monopolies 
and would exterminate them by the enforcement of the remedies 
suggested in the Kansas City (1900) platform.’’ The resolution 
called for an income tax, the direct election of United States sena- 
tors, direct legislation, and declared against government by injunc- 
tion. With this declaration as a basis for action Bryan went to 
the St. Louis convention with the intention of preventing the 
adoption of a national platform which should either be silent on 
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“trusts,” as many harmonizers desired, or meaningless, as had been 
the New York state platform.’ 

The only real contest in the convention took place in the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. The nature of the struggle was revealed in 
the distribution of the vote of the subcommittee on the question of 
a declaration for the gold standard. The committee divided seven 
to five: Daniels (Virginia), Hill (New York), Pattison (Pennsyl- 
vania), Poe (Maryland), Hamlin (Massachusetts), Cable (Georgia), 
Davis (West Virginia) for the declaration; Williams (Mississippi), 
Bryan (Nebraska), Dubois (Idaho), Shiveley (Indiana), Newlands 
(Nevada) were opposed. The full committee dropped this piank 
by a vote of thirty-five to fifteen. Bryan drew that portion of the 
declaration that dealt with the prosecution of trusts and it was sup- 
ported by the western members and opposed by the eastern mem- 
bers and most of those from the South. A declaration for an income 
tax was omitted. Pettigrew, of South Dakota, proposed a resolu- 
tion calling for government ownership of railroads and it was 
rejected. Repeatedly it was urged by members from the East and 
South that wherever differences of opinion arose the questions 
should be dropped. Even Bryan evidenced willingness upon minor 
matters but with reference to the question of “trusts” he was firm. 
“The Democracy must maintain its well-understood attitude 
toward plutocracy.”’ In this he was upheld by the western dele- 
gates and a portion of those from the South.” 

The insistent fighting of Bryan, coupled with the desire of the 
eastern managers in control of the nomination not to offend the 
western Democrats, resulted in a platform that is distinctly one of 
protest. ‘‘We denounce protection as a robbery of the many to 
enrich the few.’’ ‘‘We favor a revision and gradual reduction of 
the tariff by the friends of the masses.” ‘‘A private monopoly is 
indefensible and intolerable.” The eight closing paragraphs in the 
platform indicted the existing Republican administration, after the 
manner of the colonial arraignment of George III, as arbitrary, 


* The Commoner (condensed), IV, 188-91. 

2 A very full treatment of the Democratic convention proceedings, including the 
deliberations in the Committee on Resolutions, given from Mr. Bryan’s viewpoint 
may be found in The Commoner (condensed), IV, 231-316. 
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autocratic, in open violation of or by strained construction of the 
law. ‘We would perpetuate constitutional government.” 

When the struggle was renewed in the convention by the recep- 
tion of the Parker “gold telegram,”’ the incongruous elements of 
which the party was composed were revealed with as great distinct- 
ness as before the adoption of the platform in committee. To the 
Parker declaration of “‘the gold standard as irrevocably fixed,”’ 
Bryan replied in such a manner and with such response from a 
majority of the delegates as to make clear that poor success awaited 
a party that discredited even by inference the leadership of the 
preceding eight years. 

Candidate Parker termed “constitutionalism”’ the paramount 
issue. Bryan gave his support to the ticket, repeatedly declaring, 
however, that the nomination of Parker virtually nullified the 
“trust planks” and that little advance in economic reforms could 
be expected in the event of his election. Nor was he content with 
a simple reiteration of the Democratic platform position upon this 
question. A few days after the St. Louis convention Bryan wrote 
that ‘‘now, as not when he had been a candidate, he felt free to try 
to ingraft new doctrines on the party creed.”” He invited attention 
to (1) government ownership and operation of railroads, (2) income 
tax (reaffirmed as in 1900), (3) direct legislation, (4) election of 
federal judges for stated periods. The first of these declarations 
caused astonishment among those who in 1900 had accepted it that 
“Bryan was positively anti-Socialist’’ and that ‘‘he did not even 
believe in government ownership of railroads.” Although Bryan 
was soon moved to say that the Socialists were more friendly to the 
Republicans than to the Demucrats, and that the latter party stood 
for “Individualism not Socialism,’ an explanation of his position 
may be found in his declaration: “‘ The rapid growth of the Socialist 
party is conclusive proof that the Democratic party has been too 
conservative to satisfy the reform element of the country.’’ 

The Socialist vote of 1904 had called forth this declaration. It 
increased fourfold over the vote of 1900. Many former Populists 

* Ibid., IV, 267-78. 

? A. Watkins, ‘“‘ Democratic Tendencies,”’ The Arena, XXIV, 225 (September, 1900). 

3 The Commoner (condensed), IV, 448. 
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were now Socialists," but the Populist nominee received 117,000 
votes. The Socialist Labor ticket held its vote. The distribution 
of the vote in the western states makes it clear that thousands of 
followers of Bryan voted for Roosevelt because of his reputation 
as a “‘trust-buster.”” West of the Mississippi the Democratic vote 
was 500,000 less than in 1900. In the nation at large it decreased 
1,272,000. There was a decrease of 300,000 in the South, where 
Parker carried thirteen states. In seven states, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, West Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Parker’s vote exceeded the vote cast for Bryan four years 
before. It is clear from this showing that the Democratic weakness 
in 1904 was not sectional? Parker carried only 1,167 counties in 
the Union, and of these only eighty-five were in states outside of 
the South. The congressional elections showed the same weakness. 
Outside of the South only twenty-three Democratic congressmen 
were elected, and of these eleven were from New York City. 

Roosevelt’s acquisition of such widespread popular support was 
made possible by the failure of the Democracy to justify the expec- 
tations aroused in 1896. The party had seemed at that time to 
promise an emancipation from the oppressions of organized wealth, 
and the return of a more equitable democracy. A great minority 
of the voters had twice supported Bryan for these reasons. When 
Roosevelt professed to desire these ends a great many Democrats 
came to his support, particularly as the Democratic organization, 
in spite of the platform, was no longer the party of 1896. The out- 
come of this campaign made it clear that, if the Democracy was to 
make progress toward the realization of the planks in the platform, 
it would be wiser to nominate a man who could poll the vote of 
protest. The result strengthened the leadership of Bryan. 

In commenting upon the outcome Bryan invited all Democrats 
to unite “in making the Democratic party a positive, aggressive, 
and progressive reform organization.”’ ‘The Trust question pre- 
sents the most acute phase of the contest between democracy and 
plutocracy.’’? His leadership was generally accepted. In the con- 

*W. L. Cook, Annals of the American Academy, XIV, 9. 

2 An analysis of the geographic distribution of the vote by states may be found 
in E. Stanwood, History of the Presidency, I1, 137-39. 

3 The Commoner (condensed), IV, 394. 
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gressional elections of 1906 the Democrats made gains, but did not 
reach the point of 1902. The Republicans remained in overwhelm- 
ing control of the House, and the Democratic membership in the 
Senate sank to the lowest point, save one, since the close of Recon- 
struction. 

On March 4, 1907, the Democratic party had been out of power 
ten years. A decade as a party of protest had brought a declining 
support from the electorate. In the meantime the Republican 
party had exercised an absolute control of national policy, in a 
manner unequaled for thoroughness or for popular support in our 
recent history. Moreover, the Socialist party had come forward 
rapidly as an agency for reform. It is, perhaps, not strange that 
in the years 1905-7, a frequent question was: “Has not the Demo- 
cratic party outlived its usefulness?’’ Few who looked beneath 
the surface thought so, but the cause of reform, as carried forward 
by the Democracy, did seem a thankless task. 


IV 


In the course of the campaign of 1906 twenty-one Democratic 
state conventions indorsed Bryan as candidate for the presidency 
in 1908." Renewed attempts to direct attention to several south- 
erners came to nothing. The most serious opposition to the third 
nomination of Mr. Bryan appeared in a movement to nominate 
John A. Johnson, at that time governor of Minnesota. Particularly 
in the East was he widely discussed, and in a visit at Washington, 
D.C., and on a subsequent tour in the South he made a favorable 
impression. During this time his speeches were marked by a tem- 
perate treatment of economic questions. His record, however, 
showed him a radical, believing in the initiative and the referendum, 
a very strict control of all monopoly, and particularly antagonistic 
to the railway interests. As it soon developed, even he with his 
wide popularity and western record could make no serious progress 
against the Bryan enthusiasm. 


* Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin. 
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The Democratic convention of 1908 adopted a platform that 
mirrored “‘the increasing signs of an awakening throughout the 
country,”’ no resolution more so than the one in which it was stated 
that “Shall the people rule ?”’ was the overshadowing issue. The 
party reiterated its demand for the extermination of private 
monopoly. Bryan had written the same demand in the two pre- 
vious platforms, but in this one he added: 

Among the additional remedies we specify three: First, a law preventing 
a duplication of directors among competing corporations; second, a license 
system which will, without abridging the right of each state to create corpora- 
tions doing business within its limits, make it necessary for a manufacturing 
or trading corporation engaged in interstate commerce to take out a federal 
license before it shall be permitted to control as much as 25 per cent of the 
product in which it deals, a license to protect the public from watered stock, 
and to prohibit the control of such corporation of more than 50 per cent of the 
total amount of any product consumed in the United States; and third, a law 
compelling such licensed corporations to sell to all purchasers in all parts of 
the country on the same terms after making due allowance for cost of trans- 
portation. 


This constituted the most important declaration of the party upon 
what the candidate considered the most acute phase of the conflict 
between plutocracy and democracy. 

Moreover, the party pledged itself to the removal of duties upon 
‘“‘trust-made goods.” It declared against the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. Of the four proposals to which Bryan had invited 
Democratic attention in 1904, one only, the declaration in favor of 
an income tax, appeared in the platform. Instead of government 
ownership of railways, the platform called for a physical valuation 
as an aid in regulation. There was no mention of direct legislation. 
The more recent trend of public sentiment was revealed in a demand 
for campaign publicity, and an indictment of the Speaker’s power 
in the House of Representatives. In spite of that portion of the 
platform which demanded that ‘‘it be made impossible for a private 
monopoly to exist in the United States,’’ it is not too much to say 
that the Democratic declaration of 1908 emphasized the need of 
reform rather than called loudly for a revolution. Considering 
the circumstances under which this platform was constructed and 
the fact that Bryan was the candidate, the position of the party 
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appeared less advanced than it had in r900. During this campaign, 
as never before in his career, it was urged by Bryan’s adherents that 
he was no longer a radical, in that the country had caught up with 
him. Ina measure this was true, for in emphasizing reform Bryan 
was in agreement with the more advanced Republicans. The out- 
and-out radicals were insistent in pointing this out. In November 
the four radical parties cast 546,000 votes, of which 420,890 were 
cast for Debs. 

Bryan’s vote was 1,323,000 more than Parker’s vote in 1904, 
but he failed to poll the vote he received in 1896. He carried four- 
teen states in the South and four in the West: Nevada, Colorado, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma, the last-named state appearing for the 
first time in the electoral college. His majorities outside of the 
South were small. The distribution of the county vote was on the 
whole as it was in 1900; in addition to 46 new counties in Oklahoma, 
Bryan carried 70 counties he had not carried in 1900. But he lost 
133 counties that he had carried in 1goo. In all sections the dis- 
tribution of the county vote showed him weaker in 1908 than he 
had been in 1900." 

It is fair to say that in the canvas of 1908 a majority of the 
voters desired a revision of the tariff, a check placed upon the 
Speaker’s power in the House, and a stricter control of monopoly. 
All these the Democrats promised. They emphasized in particular 
the very general cry, ‘‘restore the government to the people.” At 
the same time the Republican tariff plank was ambiguous and made 
pleasing to a widespread sentiment in the Middle West only by the 
campaign utterance of Candidate Taft, the influence of Speaker 
Cannon was prominently present in the councils of the party during 
the campaign, and the repeated failures of President Roosevelt to 
gain from the Republican leaders in the Senate what he demanded 
had commenced to breed the suspicion that additional trust legis- 
lation might not be expected through the agency of the Republican 
party. Moreover, the country was still suffering from the panicky 
conditions of 1907, and the two most prominent leaders of organized 
labor were openly favoring the election of the Democratic candidate. 


* A comparison of the geographic distribution by states of the votes of 1904 and 
1908 may be found in E. Stanwood, History of the Presidency, 1, 209-11. 
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In spite of all these apparently favoring conditions Bryan failed of 
election because of the continued lack of confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It was natural that this want of confidence should be ascribed 
to Bryan’s leadership. The distribution of the Parker vote in 1904 
would tend to disprove this, and the vote cast for Wilson in 1912 
makes such an explanation impossible. The declared position of 
the party in all three campaigns was essentially the same. The 
basic anti-trust declaration was identical. Candidate Wilson, of 
southern birth and eastern residence with a record as a progressive 
governor of an eastern state but warmly supported by Bryan, was 
unable to bring a majority of the voters to the Democratic standard. 
His vote was slightly less than that cast for Bryan in 1908, it was 
distributed in much the same areas and undoubtedly represented 
the same elements.’ The failure of the Democratic party to gain 
control of Congress or to keep it, except by reason of division in the 
opposition, strengthens the view that it has been neither platforms 
nor candidates that have given place to the Democratic party in the 
public mind. The party has continued to decline in public favor 
for three reasons: (1) In 1896 it polled the vote of all radicals 
except the Social Laborites, and its record since then has alienated 
these elements. (2) The preponderance of southerners in the Demo- 
cratic representation in Congress has resulted in a party rec- 
ord that has not been satisfactory to the agricultural elements of 
the West that formed the basis for the new Democracy in 1896. 
(3) With the rise to public importance of the Progressive Republi- 
cans the Democracy has had to meet proposals for reform urged by 
a party in power and by middlewestern leaders with a reputation 
for getting things accomplished.” 

The growth in the Socialist vote and the increasing radicalism 
of western Republicans strengthened the view that the Democracy 
had failed as a party of protest. The reactionary record of a portion 

t An analysis of the “ Distribution of the Presidential Vote of 1912” may be found 
in the American Journal of Sociology, XX, 18-30 (July, 1914). In this paper I have 
compared the distribution of 1908 with that of 1912. 


2 For the results of the activity of Insurgent Republicans see my paper on “ Recent 
Manifestations of Sectionalism,” American Journal of Sociology, XIX, 446-67 (Jan- 


uary, 1914). 
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TABLE 
a Counties RETURNING DEMOCRATIC MAJORITIES IN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
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of the House Democracy in the rules fight of 1909 and the pro- 
tectionist tendencies of a group of Democratic senators, revealed in 
the votes on the Payne-Aldrich tariff measure, increased public dis- 
trust of the party. Not because of returning confidence, but be- 
cause of a schism in the Republican party, a majority of Democrats 
were elected to the House of Representatives in the fall of 1910. 
Two years later the same conditions enabled the party to capture 
the presidency and to gain a small majority in the Senate. But 
in all, the Democrats represented a decided minority of the elec- 
torate and, as has been pointed out above, the Democracy con- 
tinued to decline in public support." 

No consideration is given to the status of the Democracy since 
the inauguration of Wilson. There have been manifestations of 
widespread approval of Wilson’s personal ieadership, but also abun- 
dant evidences of a continued distrust of the Democratic party. To 
determine whether or not by reason of Democratic enactments under 
the President’s leadership the election of 1912 is to mark the end of 
a period of decline we must wait upon an analysis of the returns 
from the congressional elections of the present year. 

During the last eighteen years there have been certain areas in 
which the Democracy has always secured a majority of the votes. 
In five presidential elections 1,069 counties have invariably been 
Democratic. In ten congressional elections 102 districts have each 
time returned Democrats. The distribution of the counties and 
districts leads to the conclusion that in most cases these majorities 
have been moved more by habit than by conviction. It is true that 
in the greater portion of them conviction on a subject outside the 
scope of national platforms may account for all of the apparent 
solidity, but that conviction has itself become a habit. If the 
decline in Democratic majorities continues in the future as it has 
since 1896, it is only a matter of time when conviction will over- 
come habit and the Democratic party will disappear. 

* Of 291 Democrats elected to Congress in 1912, 79 did not receive a majority of 


the votes in their districts. The Democratic party had not a majority mandate for 
the control of the House of Representatives. 
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THE COMPARATIVE VARIABILITY OF THE SEXES 
AT BIRTH 


HELEN MONTAGUE 
New York City 
AND 
LETA STETTER HOLLINGWORTH 
New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


The discussion of the comparative variability of the sexes began, 
somewhat vaguely, about a century ago, and bore on anatomical 
traits. The anatomist Meckel concluded, on pathological grounds, 
that the human female showed greater variability than the human 
male, and he thought that, since man is the superior animal, and 
variation a sign of inferiority, the conclusion was justified. Bur- 
dach and other anatomists declared the male to be more variable, 
and Darwin was led to conclude that among animals the male is 
more variable. Variation was now no longer regarded as a sign of 
inferiority, but as an advantage and a characteristic affording the 
greatest hope for progress. More recently greater mental varia- 
bility has been inferred from alleged greater anatomical variability, 
and social significance has been attached by men of science to 
the comparative variability of the sexes. It has been stated that 
woman represents the static and conservative element in civiliza- 
tion, while man represents the dynamic and variable element—and 
that this accounts for the fact that nearly all historical achievement 
has been the achievement of men. It is further indicated that in 
the future, as in the past, in spite of any changes that may be 
wrought in the economic and social status of women, men will 
always lead women intellectually, because they are inherently more 
variable. 

Prolonged reflection on this matter, and careful study of all 
available evidence lead to the conclusion that the data at present 
collected are inadequate for the formulation of any positive 
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statement as to the comparative variability of the sexes. The data 
are inadequate because relatively few anatomical units have been 
measured and because the measurements include too few cases, and 
have in most instances been treated without sufficient mathematical 
insight, and are almost never presented in their entirety so as to 
admit of proper and complete criticism. It is even true that com- 
parison has been made uncritically of data taken from groups of 
unequal homogeneity. Comparisons have also been made where 
the number of males was unequal to the number of females, with 
no allowance for the fact that in such a case results of unequal relia- 
bility are obtained, which renders them incomparable. There has 
also been little or no agreement as to what material should be 
treated, or what statistical method should be used in determining 
comparative variability. Thus the mass of evidence and theory 
that has accumulated on this subject is contradictory, incoherent, 
and unstandardized. Yet men of science have not restrained them- 
selves from saying that ‘‘woman is less modified than man and 
presents less variation 

variation”’;* ““‘Women are nearer to the average type. The 
extreme variations above and below the average occur more fre- 
quently with men.’” “The greater variability found for males is 
a sign of the trustworthiness of . . . . data.’’ 

In view of the importance of the social differences implied by a 
difference in variability between the sexes, it seems to us that exact 
and adequate data should be collected, and as a contribution to 
this end we have made this study. We have been so hampered in 
our attempts fully to understand and properly to compare previous 
work with our own, on account of the failure of authors to present 
their data in full, that we have kept in mind as one of our chief 
aims the presentation of all data in such a form that they may be 
compared in detail with all subsequent work. Also they may be 
retreated mathematically by anyone who wishes to apply different 
statistical methods. 

*G. T. Patrick, “In Quest of the Alcohol Motive,” Popular Science Monthly 
(September, 1913). 

* Hugo Miinsterberg, “‘General Psychology,” 1914. 

3E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology (1910), p. 45. 
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The data on which this study is based were obtained from the 
obstetrical histories of the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, in New York City. 

We wish to express our thanks to Professor William Pepperell 
Montague and Professor H. L. Hollingworth of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who have read the manuscript and have made many valuable 


suggestions. 
PREVIOUS LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT 


Since the material upon which the present study is based con- 
sists of measurements of infants at birth, the literature to which 
we have found occasion to refer falls quite distinctly into two 
classes: (1) obstetrical and pediatric, the contribution of the medi- 
cal profession, and (2) theoretical and statistical, the contribution 
of mathematicians, sociologists, and educators. These two litera- 
tures differ from each other in point of departure, general purpose, 
and main interest in such a way that it seems desirable to divide 
them under two headings for purposes of discussion. 

1. Obstetrical and pediatric—Members of the medical profession 
have measured infants for the purpose of determining norms and of 
adding to the criteria of obstetrical prognosis. They have not been 
interested in variation, nor in the social implications of their meas- 
urements. Hence in their writings we find only averages, never 
figures indicating variability. 

The first attempt to measure infants scientifically was made by 
Roederer’ in 1753. Among 27 newborn children he found 18 males 
and 9 females. He found the average weight of the males to be 
6 lbs. 9 oz.; that of the females to be 6 lbs. 2 0z. 2dr. The average 
length of the males was 20} inches; that of the females, 19} inches. 

Joseph Clarke? writing in 1786, reported measurements on 20 
males and 20 females. He took weight, circumference of the head 
and ‘‘dimension from ear to ear.” His figures, when averaged are 
as given in Table A. 

* Roederer, “‘De pondere et longitudine infantum recens naturum,” Commeniaries 
of the Royal Society of Gottingen (1753). 

2 Joseph Clarke, “Observations on Some Causes of the Excess of the Mortality 
of Males above That of Females,” Philosophical Transactions (1786). 
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Pfannkuch' later published a much more elaborate study of in- 
fants at birth, using in all 714 infants—372 males and 342 females. 
He dealt with weight, length, and circumference of head. He cor- 
related the average size of head and average length with weight and 
found a positive correlation, i.e., the heaviest infants were the long- 
est, on the average, and had the largest heads; the lightest infants 
were the shortest, on the average, and had the smallest heads. He 
did not, however, work out any coefficient of correlation. Average 
length and size of head increase from smallest to largest infants only 
about one-fourth or one-sixth, while weight doubles. Pfannkuch 
fails to give any definite idea of variation among the infants. His 
tables do show, however, that the mode for both males and females 
falls between 3,000 and 3,500 gm. Among the 714 infants he found 


TABLE A 


| | 
Weight | Circumference of Head | Dimension from Ear to Ear 


Males. . . | gibs. soz.7dr. | 14 inches 7% inches 
Females... .. 6 lbs. oz. 6dr. | 13% inches 7% inches 


11 males and 12 females between 1,500 and 2,000 gm., and g males 
and 4 females between 4,000 and 4,500 gm. In length the mode for 
males falls at 49.01 cm.; for females, at 48.48 cm. These figures 
agree very closely with our findings. 

Among modern obstetricians and pediatricians both Williams’ 
and Holt’ have published measurements of infants at birth. These 
will be referred to specifically later, as will also the measurements 
made by Riggs‘ at Johns Hopkins University. 

2. Theoretical and statistical—The greater part of the literature 
that preceded Pearson may be mentioned here only to be dismissed 
from consideration, except as being of some interest historically. 
This is the case for two reasons: first, we assume with Pearson 
the principle that the comparative variability of the sexes ought 


*W. Pfannkuch, “Uber die Kérperform der Neugeborenen,” Arch. f. Gyndk, 
Bd. IV. 

2J. W. Williams, Obstetrics (1912 ed.). 

3L. E. Holt, Diseases of Infancy (1910 ed.). 

4T. F. Riggs (see Williams, op. cit.). 
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properly to be tested by normal rather than by pathological varia- 
tion; second, writers who preceded Pearson treated their data 
without sufficient mathematical insight, and since they do not give 
their data in full it is impossible to criticize their conclusions intelli- 
gently or to compare them properly with our own. It would seem 
almost naive, for example, to enter upon a criticism of the following 
statement, which has been put forward in all seriousness as evidence 
of greater male variability: ‘Exceptional weight in newborn chil- 
dren is most usually found among the males; in France for weights 
above 3,500 gm. there are 29 boys to only 19 girls." Obviously 
enough, the preponderance of boys among the heaviest infants is a 
function of the central tendency, and not of variability at all. 
Among the lightest infants, girls would be found to preponderate, 
for girls are on the average about 100 gm. lighter than boys at 
birth. The author neglects to consider the exceptionally small 
infants, which are quite as important for a study of variation as 
exceptionally large infants. 

Pearson’s* study to which we here refer appeared in 1897 in the 
form of a polemical article directed against certain statements made 
by Havelock Ellis. This controversy is very familiar to students 
of social science, but since a brief review of the issue involved will 
lead at once to a clear understanding of the theoretical and social 
implications of variability, it will be convenient to rehearse the 
main points here. 

Ellis,} in a chapter on “‘ The Variational Tendency of Men,”’ dis- 
cusses certain anatomical and pathological data which show, on the 
whole, according to the scientific method of that time, the greater 
variability of the male. He concludes with the following statement: 


Yet there are certain conclusions which have again and again presented 
themselves, even when we have been occupied in considering very diverse 
aspects of the physical and psychic phenomena of human life. One of these 
is the greater variability of the male; this is true for almost the whole of the 
field we have covered, and it has social and practical consequences of the widest 
significance. The whole of our human civilization would have been a different 


* Havelock Ellis, Man and Woman (1909 ed.). 
? Karl Pearson, Variation in Man and Woman. See Chances of Death (1897). 
Ellis, op. cit. 
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thing, if in early zodlogical epochs the male had not acquired a greater varia- 
tional tendency than the female. 

Ellis' further states: ‘From an organic standpoint, therefore, 
women represent the more stable and conservative element in evo- 
lution.” 

Pearson’ declared the purpose of his article as follows: 

The object of this essay is to lay the axe to the root of this pseudo-scientific 
superstition. It will not be necessary to prove that the male is either more or 
less variable than the female, but merely to show that when the proper statistics 
are considered and are dealt with scientifically there is no evidence to show a 
preponderating variability in man. 

He approached his problem through the following questions: 
(1) What are the most suitable organs or characteristics for measur- 
ing the relative variability of man and woman? (2) How is varia- 
bility to be scientifically measured ? 

Before Pearson no one seems to have propounded these ques- 
tions precisely and intelligently. The mass of evidence and of 
quotations cited by Ellis is, as has already been indicated, unstand- 
ardized and incoherent. One anatomist states that color-blindness 
is more frequent in males; therefore they are more variable. An- 
other points out that schoolgirls, when bad, are much worse than 
boys; therefore girls are more variable. Itis found by certain sta- 
tistics that male infants have larger brains than female infants; 
therefore their greater variability is confirmed, etc. 

Pearson answered his first question by concluding that relative 
variability might most appropriately be tested by normal rather 
than by pathological variation, pointing out incidentally that the 
mere frequency of a pathological condition is no more valid as a 
measure of variability than is the degree or intensity of the patho- 
logical condition. He answered his second question by a mathe- 
matical demonstration of the fallacy involved when the absolute 
variation, i.e., A.D. (average deviation) or S.D. (standard devia- 
tion) is taken as the measure of variability; for in this case we know 
a priori that the group having the highest central tendency will 
always tend to have the largest absolute A.D.orS.D. For instance, 
if we wished to determine the comparative variability of infants and 
adults in respect to length, we should know a priori that adults 


*H. Ellis, op. cit. 2K. Pearson, op. cit. 
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would have the greater absolute variability, because adults differ 
from each other in feet, while infants differ only in inches. Yet 
infants may really be much more variable than adults. To over- 
come this effect of greater size on absolute variability Pearson 
devised a relative measure as the scientific measure of variability, 
A.D. or S.D. 

C.T. (central tendency) 
generally known as the Pearson Coefficient of Variation. 

Proceeding in this fashion to measure normal variation rela- 
tively, Pearson’ arrived at the following results: 


i.e., , and the result thus obtained is now 


If we accept as a possible or indeed probable measure of significant varia- 
tion the so-called coefficient of variation, i.e., the percentage variation for cases 
in which the sexual means differ considerably, and the standard deviation for 
cases in which the means are practically identical, then there is in the material 
considered in this paper—and it appears to represent more cases of normal 
variation than have hitherto been treated quantitatively—no evidence of 
greater male variability, but rather of a slightly greater female variability. 

Accordingly the principle that man is more variable than woman must be 
put on one side as a pseudo-scientific superstition until it has been demon- 
strated in a more scientific manner than has hitherto been attempted. 

Thorndike’ has contributed to the literature of method the pro- 
A.D. or S.D. 

for this seems to him “more in accordance with theory as well as 
with facts’”’ than Pearson’s assumption that the A.D. varies directly 
as the C.T. 

The doctrine of greater male variability has found ready and 
uncritical acceptance at the hands of scientific men as well as of 
general writers. The following quotations illustrate very well this 
widespread credence: 


posal that the relative measure of variation should be 


It is a universal law of animal life that, owing to sexual selection and other 
causes, the males of a species vary considerably more than the females.3 

As a general rule, in the evolution of the human race, as well as of the lower 
races, the female is less subject to variation and is more constant to, and 
conservative of, the type of the race than the male.‘ 

K. Pearson, op. cit. 

2E. L. Thorndike, Empirical Studies in the Theory of Measurement (1907), p. 9. 

3 J. Jacob, Studies in Jewish Statistics (see Pearson, op. cit.). 


4 Edward Carpenter, Woman (see Pearson, op. cit.). 
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We may understand not only the increased desire for alcohol in modern 
life but also the lesser need for it on the part of women. Woman is less modi- 
fied than man and presents less variation. Her life is calmer and more even. 
She is more conservative, representing the child type, which is the race type. 
. . . . Man, on the other hand, represents variation. The mental powers 
peculiar to advancing civilization are more developed in him.* 

It would not seem proper to close a discussion of the literature 
of this subject without reference to Darwin’s statements about male 
variability, for it is on his authority that many lesser writers have 
based their credence. In his study of domesticated animals he 
arrived at the conclusion that males are more variable, basing his 
conclusion on the development of secondary sexual characteristics. 
As to variation in human beings, Darwin? remarked the fact that 
polydactylism seems to be more common in males, but Pearson’ 
thinks that wider statistics will disprove this. 


AIM, MATERIAL, AND METHOD OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


Aim.—The present study was conceived and formulated to 
answer the following question: Are male human beings inherently 


more variable in anatomical traits than female human beings? 
Material—The first question that arises when this problem 
comes under consideration is: What material is most likely to fur- 
nish a reliable solution? Pearson‘ concluded that normal rather 
than pathological data should be considered, and he worked upon 
normal material, though fully realizing the difficulty of drawing the 
line between normal and pathological, or of exactly defining these 
terms. We have adopted this same plan, and for the same reasons 
that led Pearson to adopt it. Pearson’s material, however, con- 
sisted for the most part of measurements of adults, or of children 
old enough to have been somewhat influenced by the great differ- 
ences in training and social attitudes to which boys and girls are 
subject. His results, therefore, show not so much the inherent 
variability of the sexes as the variability of males and females as 


*G. T. W. Patrick, op. cit., Popular Science Monthly (September, 1913). 
? Charles Darwin, Descent of Man (1874). 

3 Karl Pearson, op. cit. 

4 Op. cit. 
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we find them in the world. Ellis," in replying to Pearson’s article, 
notes this fact as follows: 

Even if we admit that size at birth constitutes a sound test—and this 
cannot be admitted without qualification, as we shall soon see—it is evident 
that the comparative variation of the sexes in this respect is liable to be affected 
by environmental circumstances as age increases. The influences of life differ- 
ently affecting and exercising the two sexes, the influence of death probably 
exerting an unequal selective influence—both alike must be allowed for if this 
kind of evidence is to be regarded as a test of the first rank of importance. 
Otherwise we are not dealing with the incidence of variations at all, but with 
the eliminations—an altogether different matter. 

This criticism is just if we are attempting to solve the problem 
of inherent variability. The lives of men and women are lived 
under conditions so different as to constitute practically different 
environments. We cannot say what effect this difference in life- 
habits might have upon the original variability of males and females. 
Pearson? himself thought that we should expect a priori a greater 
variability among women, because the struggle for existence is not 
so strenuous among them as among men, and for this reason varia- 
tions would not be so likely to be cut off. We should be inclined 
to take the opposite view,} i.e., that a priori we should expect to 
find adult males more variable than adult females, because the 
males are free to follow a great variety of trades, professions, and 
industries, while women have been confined to the single occupation 
of housekeeping, because of the part they play in the perpetuation 
of the species. Thus variability has had comparatively little sur- 
vival value for women. A woman of natural herculean strength 
does not wash dishes, cook meals, or rear children much more suc- 
cessfully than a woman of ordinary muscle. But a man of natural 
herculean strength is free to abandon carpentry or agriculture and 
become a prize fighter or a blacksmith, thus exercising and enhan- 
cing his native equipment. 

Measurements of infants at birth, however, are not open to these 
objections, for infants have not as yet been exposed to different 
environments. Ellis,’ nevertheless, objects to the validity of these 

*H. Ellis, op. cit. 2K. Pearson, op. cit. 

3 Leta S. Hollingworth, “Variability as Related to Sex Differences in Achieve- 
ment,” American Journal of Sociology, XIX (1914), 510. 
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data, on the ground that the process of birth itself affects the sexes 
unequally. Since males are, on the average, slightly larger than 
females, he says that theoretically the selective influence of the 
pelvis will more often act upon the males, eliminating the very 
large infants, more of which are males, and thus limiting the varia- 
bility of males more than the variability of females on the side of 
great size. 

Now, there are two pertinent comments to be made with regard 
to this criticism on the validity of measurements of infants at birth. 
In the first place, as Ellis' himself admits, there is no sufficient evi- 
dence as yet adduced to confirm the theory that more large males 
than large females are eliminated. In the second place, Ellis does 
not sufficiently regard the fact that the organism is free to vary as 
far as it inherently can on the side of smallness; and if males are 
more variable, we shall expect to find them in preponderance among 
the exceptionally small infants also, since there is no reason what- 
ever for supposing that males vary from their mode in one direction 
only, i.e., in the direction of great size. 

If Ellis rejects the validity of measurements at birth, by that 
rejection he acknowledges the utter unreliability of a// that is con- 
tained in his chapter on ‘‘ The Variational Tendency of Men,” and 
declares the impossibility of attacking the problem at all. For all 
anatomical measurements are rendered invalid by the fact that 
birth, life, and death affect the sexes unequally; all mental measure- 
ments are rendered invalid twice over for the same reason; and 
pathological data are certainly invalid, because there is every 
reason to suppose that the frequency and intensity of pathological 
conditions may be greatly affected by differences in habit and 
environment such as obtain in the case of men and women, and that 
pathological conditions are positively correlated with such factors 
as size of head, weight, etc., and would suffer elimination in exactly 
the same way as other variations. 

While recognizing the weight of all these objections, and the 
necessity of keeping in mind all the many sources of error, it still 
seems clear that a proper consideration of a great number of infants 
at birth will yield valid information on the subject of the compara- 


tH. Ellis, op. cit., Appendix. 
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tive inherent variability of the sexes in anatomical traits. When a 
large number of male infants and a large number of female infants, 
each group equal in number, unselected, and equally heterogeneous 
with respect to race and class, are distributed, the following phe- 
nomena should appear, if the males are inherently more variable: 
(1) there should be a more abrupt drop of the curve representing 
the males, at the extreme of great size, to indicate a greater pelvic 
selection of large males than of large females; (2) there should be a 
preponderance of males at both extremes of the distribution—the 
smallest as well as the largest infants should be males, since (a) there 
is no pelvic selection on the side of smallness, (6) there is no reason 
to suppose that males vary from their mode in one direction only, 
and (c) the difference in central tendency between the sexes is 
insignificant. 

The material upon which the present study is based consists 
of 20,000 measurements of infants at birth. The measurements 
were made at the New York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
where 10 anatomical measurements are made on every infant 
born in the obstetrical wards. These measurements are weight, 
length, circumference of shoulders, and 7 cranial measurements— 
bi-temporal, occipito-frontal, bi-parietal, occipito-mental, sub- 
occipito-bregmatic (diameters), occipito-frontal and sub-occipito- 
bregmatic (circumferences). These measurements are made 
immediately after birth, before the infant has ingested any food. 
The weight is taken on a beam scale, measuring in grams. 
Length, circumference of shoulders, and the cranial circumferences 
are measured with a metal tape measure. The cranial diameters 
are measured with a pelvimeter. 

This was the method of securing the measurements which are 
used for the present study. The investigator began in the files 
with the last infant born and proceeded to transcribe from the 
records the measurements of 1,000 consecutive males and 1,000 
consecutive females. This took the investigator back through 
about three and one-half years, since about 600 infants are born in 
this hospital every year. Premature infants, syphilitic infants, and 
twins were excluded, but such exclusions were made only when the 
child’s record definitely stated that it was premature, syphilitic, or a 
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twin. Pearson took only “full-term children of married mothers.”’ 
He says nothing about twins or the syphilitic. Presumably, there- 
fore, he included them. We, like Pearson, have included only full- 
term children, but, unlike him, we have made no note of legitimacy 
or illegitimacy. In the absence of any proof to the contrary we 
assume that illegitimate offspring are as likely to be of one sex as of 
the other. This would also hold true for premature, syphilitic, and 
twin infants, as far as we know; hence the inclusion of these would 
not invalidate a comparison of the two sexes. Nevertheless, after 
careful discussion, it seemed best to exclude those which were defi- 
nitely recorded as pathological or born in an unusual condition, 
since we are avowedly considering the normal distribution. The 
question as to whether twins should be excluded provoked the 
greatest amount of discussion, since the condition of being a twin 
cannot properly be described as pathological. In the course of 
transcribing the records of 2,000 infants we found 18 pairs of twins," 
of which 24 individuals were females and 12 individuals were males. 
There are many extremely small infants among these twins, and 
since there were found twice as many females as males, it seemed 
best to exclude them. 

The infants were extremely heterogeneous with respect to race, 
as is naturally the case in a hospital situated on the lower East Side 
of New York City. Almost every nationality is represented, with 
Hebrews, Italians, and Slav; predominating. There are very few 
Negroes, Turks, or Asiatics included. On the other hand, the 
infants were very homogeneous with respect to economic class, 
there being very few from the economically well-to-do classes. 

In addition to the objections already discussed, the following 
specific objections to this material might be offered: (1) the weight 
of newborn infants is to a great extent a function of the nutrition 
of the mother during gestation; (2) the heads of newborn infants 
have just been subjected to great pressure, and are often crushed 
out of their normal proportions; (3) some of the measurements, 
particularly of the head, should have been taken more exactly than 
to half a centimeter; (4) the measurements were not all made by 


* It will be understood here that, since the twins were excluded, the number of 
infants really transcribed was 2,036. The twins are given separately (see p. 368). 
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the same person, but, on the contrary, by a succession of physicians; 
(5) the infants measured were very heterogeneous with respect to 
race. 

The reply to all these objections is that the reliability of the 
results will depend not only on the accuracy of each individual 
measurement, but on the number of cases as well, and will be prac- 
tically unaffected by any of the above factors if a sufficiently large 
number of cases is included. The writers have felt that a thousand 
cases from each group would be a sufficient number to overcome the 
effect of all the variable errors due to the circumstances noted above. 
So far as any reliable knowledge goes at present, all extrinsic pre- 
natal influences are as likely to affect one sex as the other. The 
child of a particularly ill-nourished mother is, in the long run, as 
likely to be a boy as a girl. The distortion of the heads, due to 
pressure in the birth canal, does undoubtedly tend to affect the 
males more than the females, to the degree in which the former are, 
on the average, larger than the latter. The fact is, however, that 
the average difference between male and female heads is, in every 
measurement, very slight. Furthermore, the validity or invalidity 
of the results from cranial measurements will be in some degree 
indicated by their agreement or disagreement with results from 
measurements of other parts of the anatomy. The large number of 
cases will tend to bring out what is, in the long run, true. Although 
the infants were very heterogeneous with respect to race, the two 
groups were equally heterogeneous. An Italian infant or a Greek 
infant was as likely to be a male asa female. The fact that differ- 
ent persons took the measurements from time to time is of no 
consequence, since both males and females were measured by the 
same person during that person’s term of attendance at the hospital. 

Method.—The statistical procedure was as follows: Each of the 
ten variables (dimensions, traits, measurements) was distributed for 
each sex separately along the steps through which it ranged, and 
tables of frequency were thus compiled. From each table of fre- 
quency the average of the group was found, in the ordinary manner. 
The average deviation (A.D.) of the individual measurements from 
this average was then computed. Since there is no agreement 
among men of science or statisticians as to what constitutes the 
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most satisfactory measurement of comparative variability, and 
since the present writers are not sufficiently learned in mathematical 
theory to form a discriminating judgment, all measurements so far 
proposed, which seem to have a justifiable claim, have been here 
computed and presented. These are: (1) the gross variation 


(A.D.), (2) the Pearson Coefficient of Variation AP.oS?-), and 


A.D. or S.D. 
YC.T. 
tion to these figures, the range including 100 per cent of the cases 

and the unbroken range are given in the final summary. 

The last two measurements have been included because, 
although a greater coefficient of variation theoretically implies 
greater range (if the trait being distributed conforms to the Gauss 
curve of probability),’ empirically a greater coefficient of variation 
is not always found to correspond to greater range. And the social 
significance that has been attached to greater variability attaches 
especially to the fact of greater range. 

For reasons set forth in his article, Pearson uses the standard 
deviation (S.D.) instead of the average deviation (A.D.) as a meas- 
ure of gross variability. Thorndike, in his Empirical Studies, 
arrived at the conclusion that the A.D. constitutes a measure about 
as reliable as the $.D. and one therefore more practicable, since it 
is much easier to calculate. We have chosen to use the A.D., but 
we have presented our data in such a way that anyone who wishes 
to take the time may compute the S.D. from the original tables of 
frequency. In order to insure arithmetical accuracy every com- 
putation was made twice—once by each of the writers. The 
monotonous labor of adding was facilitated by the use of the Pike 
adding machine. 


(3) the Thorndike Coefficient of Variation ( ). In addi- 


RESULTS OF THE PRESENT STUDY 
Weight.—The weight of newborn infants is measured here in 
steps of 10 gm., and the table of frequency is given in these steps. 
In plotting the surface of frequency, however, the measurements 
have been combined into steps of 50 gm. It will be noticed at once 


* This is by no means proven to be the case with our measurements. 
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that there was some tendency on the part of the physicians who 
took these measurements to group the infants at the even hundreds 
and at the fifties. This error, however, is a variable one (since 
infants both slightly larger and slightly smaller than the even number 
of grams will be grouped there), and is overcome by the large num- 
ber of cases. It also affects both sexes equally, and hence does not 
in any way invalidate the comparison. Weight is probably the 
most important measurement to the obstetrician, since the infant 
is weighed every day while in the hospital to determine normal 
gain. 

Table of Frequency I gives the distribution of the 2,000 infants 
of the present study in detail. Table B shows the facts with respect 


TABLE B 


Pearson | P.E. of | Thorn 
Average Coeffi- Pearson dike Coef 
(gm.) |° aa cient of | Coeffi- | ficient of 
Variation; cient (Variation 


Range Includ 
ing 100 Per 
Cent of Cases 


Unbroken 
Lange 


(Males (3357.65397.3824| .1183 685 |2,030-5,020 (See Table 
(inc.) of Fre- 
ight > 
Weig Females|3221.17 381.0768) .1183 | | .671 1,900-5,360; quency 


(inc.) 1) 
to comparative variability. It is seen that male infants are about 
130 gm. heavier on the average than female infants. The male 
infants have a greater absolute variability (A.D.), as would be 
expected. The Pearson Coefficient of Variation is exactly the same 
for both sexes, to the fourth decimal. The Thorndike Coefficient 
of Variation shows a slight advantage for the males. The range, 
including 100 per cent of the cases, is greater for females. The 
lightest infant and the heaviest infant of the 2,000 are both females. 
The measurements of the largest male and of the largest female are 
given below in Table C. 
TABLE C 

Bi- | Occ. | - | | Shoul- | weisne 


Occ.- 
Length | front. | Bi-P@t-| temp. | ment ~ reg ders 


Male.... 56 
Female....| 55 
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TABLE OF FREQUENCY I 


WEIGHT (IN GRAMS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


FREQUENCY 
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FREQUENCY 
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Males Females 
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TABLE OF FREQUENCY I—Continued 


FREQUENCY | 
GRaMs 


Males Females 


WwW WW Ww W 

Cnn 


LS) 
OOo Of OW 


WwW 


3,680. . 
3,090. 
3,700 
3,710 
3,720 
3,730. ... 
3,740. . 
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4 
4 
‘ GRaMs 
| Males | Females 
3,000.... 16 2 
i | 5 
3 3,020 7 I ‘ 
3,030 8 
3,040 3 
3,050 11 
2 060 10 
3 3,070 15 
3,080. . 6 | 
; 3,090. 5 
3,100... 16 | 
§ 3,120 8 
6 
3,100 eee 
3,200 
4 
3,200.......] 
3,290 | 
i 3,300... 
3,320 
3,330...-. | 
3,340. . 
3,370... | 
3,380. . | 
3,399. . 
3460... 
3.400.......| 
a 3,470... 
3,490. 
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TABLE OF 


FREQUENCY I—Continued 


FREQUENCY | FREQUENCY 


Males 
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TABLE OF FREQUENCY I—Continued 


FREQUENCY | FREQUENCY 


Females Males Females 


Ge 
¢ 


I 


1,000 | 1,000 


Average..... 5357-05 | 3,221.17 
3824 | 381.0768 


Our results as to the average weight of infants agree very closely 
with the results of others. Holt’ gives the weight of newborn 
infants as follows: 


...7-55 lbs. (3,400 gm.) 


568 females........ 6 lbs. (3,260 gm.) 


Riggs’ gives the average weight at birth of 707 full-term white chil- 
dren as 3,316.9gm. Thisincludes both sexes. The smallest among 
Riggs’s infants weighed 2,180 gm.; the largest, 4,553 gm. The sex 
of these two exceptional infants is not stated. Neither Holt nor 
Riggs gives any measure of variability. 

Weight was the only variable measured by Pearson,’ in the case 
of newborn infants. He found the average weight of 861 English 
male infants to be 3.335 kg., with a percentile variation of 0.1565; 
for 770 female infants to be 3.225 kg., with a percentile variation of 
0.1444. These averages agree very closely with ours, but our 
coefficients of variation are somewhat smaller than Pearson’s. This 
is doubtless due to our greater number of cases. Pearson concludes 

*E. L. Holt, op. cit. 

*T. F. Riggs (see Williams, op. cit.). 3 K. Pearson, op. cit. 
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as to comparative variability in weight that Teutonic (English and 
German) males are more variable at birth than females, but that 
the reverse holds for Belgian infants. 

Williams’ in discussing exceptional weights in newborn infants 
remaiks that a lighter weight than 2,300 gm. is almost certainly 
diagnostic of syphilis, while a weight of more than 5,000 gm. is 
almost certainly the result of prolonged pregnancy. In the case of 
the infants included here no diagnosis of syphilis had been made by 
the obstetrician in charge, since all infants diagnosed as syphilitic 
were excluded. The few infants, therefore, weighing less than 
2,300 gm., which are included among our 2,000, are, so far as can 
be known, normal. It is certainly quite possible for full-term 
infants weighing less than 2,300 gm. to be born in good health, for 
it is not uncommon for normal twin infants to weigh less than this. 
Nor in the cases of infants heavier than 5,000 gm. was there any 
note of prolonged pregnancy. For our purposes, however, neither 
of these considerations is of vital consequence, since a syphilitic 
child or a child born after prolonged pregnancy is in the long run 
as likely to be of one sex as the other. 

There is no abrupt fall of either curve of distribution toward 
zero on the side of great size to indicate a pelvic selection from that 
end of the curve. The curves of both sexes follow the same course 
very closely, and both taper out to thin ends, as does the ordinary 
normal curve of distribution. 

Length.—The length of these infants was measured in centi- 
meters, and it seems probable that this is sufficiently precise, since 
the error in the process of measuring such a variable as length would 
conceivably amount to nearly as much as a centimeter. Table of 
Frequency II gives the total distribution of the 2,000 infants. 
Table D shows the facts with respect to comparative variability. 


TABLE D 


= : 


Pearson | P.E. of | | 
(cm.) cient of | Coeffi- | oe Reel ge 
Variation | efficient {Cent of 


fMales | 50.51 | 2.349 | .0465 | .0006 | .330 138-62 (inc.}|4o-so (inc.) 


Length \ Females 49.90 | 2.275 | .0456 | .0006 | .323 35-59 (inc.)'4o~59 (inc.) 


* J. W. Williams, op. cit. 
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Male infants are on the average about six-tenths of a centimeter 
longer than female infants. Males have a very slightly larger gross 
variation than do females. According to both the Pearson Coeffi- 
cient and the Thorndike Coefficient there is no reliable difference 
in variability. The range, including 100 per cent of the cases, is 
equal, as is the unbroken range. There are 3 female infants shorter 
than the shortest males, and 1 male infant longer than the longest 
females. 
TABLE OF FREQUENCY II 
LENGTH (IN CENTIMETERS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 


Males } Females Males Females 


96 


° 
° 
° 
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° 
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Holt' and Riggs? give figures on the length of infants at birth, 
and there is very close agreement among all the findings. Holt 
found the average length of 231 male infants to be 52.5 cm.; of 
211 female infants to be 52.2 cm. Riggs found the average of 707 
infants, without respect to sex, to be 49.64 cm. 

The dimension of length would not be subject to the limiting 
influence of the pelvis, except in so far as it is correlated positively 
with weight and size of skull. It is evident from our figures, as 
well as from those of Clarke, that a positive correlation between 


*L. E. Holt, op. cit. 2T. F. Riggs, op. cit. 
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length and other anatomical units does exist. However, there is 
no pelvic limitation in the direction of shortness, and females clearly 
predominate among the exceptionally short infants, although there 
is almost no difference between the central tendencies of the sexes. 
On the other hand, if we eliminate the one male infant showing the 
exceptionally great length of 62 cm., we find that in the next great- 
est lengths where any infants occur there are 2 males and 2 females 
59 cm. long and 5 males and 5 females 58 cm. long. There is no 
abrupt fall of the curve of either sex to zero on the side of great 
length to indicate a selection by the pelvis of the very long infants. 
The curves follow each other closely, and taper out to thin edges 
at the ends as in the ordinary normal curve of distribution. 
Circumference of the shoulders.—The circumference of the shoul- 
ders is measured in centimeters, and, as in the case of length, this 
degree of precision seems satisfactory for our purposes. Table of 
Frequency III gives the complete distribution of the 2,000 infants. 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY III 


FREQUENCY | 


FREQUENCY 
Males Females |} Males | Females 
| 
° I | 114 92 
3 I | 74 73 
4 2 34 39 
14 I2 26 II 
36 36 6 2 
51 81 || 42. 4 2 
198 175 I I 
1,000 | 1,000 


Table E shows the facts with respect to variability. This table 
shows that males are on the average very slightly larger in circum- 
ference of shoulders than females. 


for males. 


The A.D. is very slightly larger 


The variability as measured by the Pearson Coefficient 


is exactly the same for both sexes, and as measured by the Thorn- 
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dike Coefficient there is no reliable difference. The range, includ- 

ing 100 per cent of the cases, is greater by 1 cm. for females. There 

is 1 female smaller than the smallest male; 1 female and 1 male 

reach the exceptionally great circumference of 45 cm. If we elimi- 

nate these two infants, the next largest is a male measuring 43 cm. 
TABLE E 


| Pearson P.E. of Thorn Range 
| Coeffi- | Pearson dike Cc 
| cient of | Coefh- ficient of 
Variation} cient /|Variation 
| 


Including) Un- 

100 Per | broken 
Cent of | Range 
Cc 


ases 


| (inc.) 


Males | 34.143)1.906936; .0558 | .0007 | .326 | 26-45 
Circumference | | | 
of shoulders }}Females | 33.823)1.887036| .o558 | .324 | 25-45 | 


(inc.) | (inc.) 


Bi-temporal.—The bi-temporal measurement is determined to 
half a centimeter. It would no doubt be better for our purpose if 
this measurement had been made in millimeters, since it is so small 
that half a centimeter is a considerable percentage of the whole 
amount. However, the figures are of great interest as they stand, 
and the chances are after all very slight that measurement to a 
millimeter would reverse the findings with respect to variability. 
These remarks apply equally to all the diameter measurements of 
the head. 

Table of Frequency IV gives the complete distribution of the 
2,000 infants. Table F shows the facts with respect to variability. 
TABLE OF FREQUENCY IV 
BI-TEMPORAL (IN CENTIMETERS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 

FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
CENTIMETERS 
Males | Females Males 


241 
89 
80 
24 


Average.....|... 
A.D.. 


26-43 
(inc.) 
25-42 
| 
A 
4 
5 5 If 8 245 
7 10 8.5 84 
6 80 99 9 65 
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It is seen that males are on the average very slightly larger in the 
bi-temporal diameter than females. Females have a very slightly 
greater gross variation, in spite of their slightly smaller central 
tendency, but according to both the Pearson Coefficient and the 


TABLE F 


| | | | | 

| | | PE. of Thorn- 

| Average | A.D.(cm.) oeffi- | Pearson |dike Coef-| \Unbroken 
(cm.) | ck cient of | Coefti- | ficient of | Cent at of js Range 


ariation| cient ariation| 


Bi-temporal | .71884 
diameter. | 
{Females 7.469 


| 
' 
| 
.72258 | .0967 Oor2 | .264 | §-I0 5-10 
| 


Thorndike Coefficient there is no difference in variability. The 
range, including 100 per cent of the cases, as well as the unbroken 
range, is the same for both sexes. At the smallest extreme there 
are 5 males and 11 females; at the largest extreme 7 males and 
6 females 

Occipito-frontal (diameter) —Table of Frequency V gives the 
complete distribution of the 2,000 infants. Table G shows the 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY V 


OCCIPITO-FRONTAL DIAMETER (IN Camrmenrens) oF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


FREQUENCY | | FREQUENCY 
Males Females Males | Females 
° 2 | 225 155 
3 8 55 38 
3 9 23 | 26 
71 105 5 2 
10.5 7o | 04 a 5 | 5 
1,000 1,000 
Average | | 11.358 11.177 
. 596228 . 590710 


facts with respect to variability. It is seen that male infants are 
slightly larger on the average than female infants. Males are 
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slightly more variable absolutely. According to the Pearson Coeffi- 
cient and to the Thorndike Coefficient there is no difference in 
variability. The range, including 100 per cent of the cases, is 
greater by half a centimeter for males. There are 2 females 


TABLE G 


Range | 

Pearson | P.E. of Thorn- (Includin 

Sex Average A.D. (cm.)| Coeffi-, | Pearson aire Coef-| roo Per |Unbroken 

(cm.) | cient of | Coeffi- ficient Cent of Range 
t 
Variation] cient Cases 
Occipito- Males 11.358) .596228, .0525 |.0006+)/ .177 9-15 9-14 

frontal (inc.)) (inc.) 
diameter |\Females | 18.177] .§90710} .0529 |.0006+) |8.5-14 |8.5—14 


(inc.)| (inc.) 


smaller than the smallest males, and 1 male larger than the largest 
females. If we eliminate this one male, who reached the excep- 
tional diameter of 15 cm., the next largest infants are 5 males and 
5 females, who reached a diameter of 14 cm. 

The average measurements of previous writers agree closely 
with our own (see Table M). 

Bi-parietal.—Table of Frequency VI gives the total distribution 
of the 2,000 infants. Table H shows the facts with respect to 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY VI 
BI-PARIETAL (IN CENTIMETERS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
| Males | Females Males | Females 
I 2 428 403 
sas 13 19 50... 80 63 
34 42 6 3 
122 165 6 | 3 
8.5 a 164 | 168 II.5 I | ; 
| | 
1,000 1,000 


variability. It is seen that male infants are on the average slightly 
larger than female infants. In spite of this fact females are more 
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TABLE H 


| Range | 
Thorn- | Including 

dike Coef-| 100 Per 

| ficient | Cent of | 

| Cases | 


| Rearsca | P E. of | 

verage | Coefh- earson | 
(cm.) |A D. (cm y cient of | Coeffi- 

| |Variation| cient 


Unbroken 
ange 


{Males 8.886 | $01392| 


169 | 6-11.5 
| 


(inc.)| inc.) 
.182 | 6-11 | 6-11 
(inc.)} inc.) 


Bi-parietal.. 
(Females | 8.784 | -$40428} 


variable absolutely as well as relatively. The range, including 100 
per cent of cases, is greater for males by half a centimeter. For a 
comparison of these results with previous work see Table M. 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY VII 


OCCIPITO-MENTAL (IN CENTIMETERS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


j 
FREQUENCY } FREQUENCY 
CENTIMETERS ia CENTIMETERS } 


Males Females } } Males | Females 


90 
128 


117 
199 


j 4 45 
34 


Average. 12.773 


A.D. 


.832259 


Occipito-mental.—Table of Frequency VII gives the complete 
distribution of the 2,000 infants. Table I gives the facts with 
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(cm.) | cient of Soefhi- | ns le | Range 
| efficient | Cent of 
\Variation} cient | | 


| (Males . 803960) .0619 


Occipito- .223 | 8-15.5| 8-15.5 
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respect to variability. Male infants are on the average slightly 
larger than female infants. Females are slightly more variable, 
both absolutely and relatively. The range, including 100 per cent 
of the cases, is the same for both sexes. 

Sub-occipito-bregmatic (diameter) —Table of Frequency VIII 
gives the complete distribution of the 2,000 infants. Table J shows 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY VIII 


SUB-OCCIPITO-BREGMATIC DIAMETER (IN CENTIMETERS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


| FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
CENTIMETERS |- | CENTIMETERS : 
| Females | Male: Females 


610304 644561 


the facts with respect to variability. Males are slightly larger on 
the average than females. Females are slightly more variable both 
absolutely and relatively. The range, including 100 per cent of 


TABLE J 


} Range 
| Pearson | 
Average, A.D. | Coefii- Thorn- | Including | 
(cm.) (cm.) cient of 100 | 
| Variation | efhcient | Centof | 
Cases | 


Sex 
| 


bregmatic | | (inc.) 
diameter | 9.516).644561! .0677 | 
| | 


Sub-occipito- |(Males | 9.623).616894) .0641 | .199 |7.5-13.5 


| 


the cases, is 6 cm. for both sexes. There are 3 females smaller than 
the smallest male, and 1 male larger than the largest female. If we 
eliminate this one male who reached the exceptionally great diame- 
ter of 13.5 cm. the next largest infants are 3 females, who reached 
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a diameter of 13 cm. To compare previous results with ours see 


Table M. 
Occipito-frontal (circumference).—Table of Frequency IX gives 
the complete distribution for the 2,000 infants. Table K shows the 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY IX 


OccIPITO-FRONTAL CIRCUMFERENCE (IN Casenesemne) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


FREQUENCY 
|| CentmeTErs 


Females | | Males Females 


FREQUENCY 
CENTIMETERS 
Males 


| 
| 


9 


~ - 
i 
SOW 


Average... . 34-145 


facts with respect to variability. Males are on the average slightly 
larger than females. Males are slightly more variable absolutely. 


TABLE K 


| 

D. | | | Thorn | tacluding | Unbroken 
| (cm.) (cm.) cient of | Coeffi- ange 
| Variation | cient | Cases | 

| 


| 

| 

Occipito- (Males 276920) 0374 | . 0005 
frontal J | (inc.) | (inc.) 
(circum- |)Females |33.568)1.221676 0363 | | . 0005 | 28-39.5| 28-38 
ference) (inc.) | (inc.) 


.218 | 29-41.5| 29-30 


Relatively there is no reliable difference. The range, including too 
per cent of the cases, is 1 cm. greater for males. There are 4 females 
smaller than the smallest males, and 2 males larger than the largest 
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female. To compare these results with previous work see Table M. 

Sub-occi pito-bregmatic (circumference)—Table of Frequency X 
gives the total distribution of the 2,000 infants. Table L shows the 


TABLE OF FREQUENCY X 


SUB-OCCIPITO-BREGMATIC CIRCUMFERENCE (IN CENTIMETERS) OF INFANTS AT BIRTH 


FREQUENCY 
CENTIMETERS ——— 


FREQUENCY 


CENTIMETERS 


Males Females } Males Females 


Its 
32 
47 
10 


NN 


-O000W 


1,000 | 1,000 


31.392 30.869 
I. 299191 1.158162 


facts with respect to variability. Males are on the average slightly 
larger than females. Males are more variable both absolutely and 


TABLE L 


| Range 
Pearson | P.E. of 
|Average) A.D Coeffi- | Pearson | dike Co- | ning Unbroken 
(cm.) (cm.) cient of | Coeffi- | | of | Range 
| Variation | cient | Cases | 
| | 


| 26-39 | 27-36.5 
| (inc.) (inc.) 


bregmatic 
(circumfer- | Females 158162 
ence) | 


| 
Sub-occipito- | Males s#-908)2-s9pn0 .0414 | .0005 | 


26-36 | 27-30 
(inc.) | (inc.) 


| 


relatively. The range, including 100 per cent of the cases, is 


greater for males by 3 cm. To compare these results with previous 
work see Table M. 


4 
I 2 33 71 
° ° 33-5 | 16 
| 2 2 34 14 
27-5 reeel I 3 34-5 4 
23 j 38 35 5 
28.5 nae 10 | 17 35-5 I 
67 37 36 3 I 
24 390 30.5 
132 180 37 
71 81 37-5 
182 176 38 
31.5. 59 85 38.5 
153 | 14! 39 
32.5--- 5° 37 
j 
Sex 
232 
4 | 315 > 209 
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Williams gives the following cranial measurements based on his 
own work and that of Riggs. In no case is there any statement of 
variability or indication of the reliability of the average. The num- 
ber of cases on which the averages are based is also not stated. It 


TABLE M 


Diameters | Williams | Riggs 


Occipito-frontal ; Ir.75 cm. 11.71 cm. 

Bi-parietal. . 9.25 9.25 

Bi-temporal. | 8.00 8.00 

Mental-occipital....... 13.5 13.33 

Sub-occipito-bregmatic. .... . 9.5 9.70 
Circumference 

Occipito-frontal. . . .. 34.5 cm. 


will be seen that the figures agree closely with ours, though on the 
whole our measurements run slightly smaller than those of either 
Holt or Riggs. Their figures are for both sexes taken indis- 
criminately. 


INTERPRETATION 


The facts, stated briefly, are as follows: 
1. Male infants are on the average, without exception, slightly 
larger than female infants in all anatomical measurements. The 
difference is, however, much less than we had expected to find, 
and is in most cases so small as to be practically negligible. 

2. If we take the gross A.D. as the measure of comparative 
variability, we find that in 6 cases the males are more variable; in 
4 cases the females are more variable. 

3. If we take the Pearson Coefficient as the measure of varia- 
bility, we find that in 6 cases there is no difference in variability, 
when the P.E. of the coefficient is computed; in 3 cases the females 
are slightly more variable; in 1 case the males are slightly more 
variable. 

4. If we take the Thorndike Coefficient as the measure of 
variability, in 3 cases the males are more variable; in 3 cases the 
females are more variable; in 4 cases the variability is the same. 

5. In all cases the differences in variability are very slight. In 
only 2 cases does the percentile variation differ in the first decimal 


4 
4 
‘ 
i} 
i} 
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place. In these 2 cases the variability is once greater for males and 
once greater for females. 

6. The range, including 100 per cent of the cases, is slightly 
greater for males in 4 cases; slightly greater for females in 2 cases; 


equal in 4 cases. 

7. The unbroken range is greater for males in 2 cases; greater 
for females in 2 cases; equal in 6 cases. 

Table N shows all these results in final tabular form. The 
great number of cases, and the fact that the number of cases in each 
group is equal, make these results very reliable. The chances are 
almost negligible that the findings would be changed if an in- 
finite number of cases were included. The facts adduced lend 
no support whatever to the theory that males are inherently 
more variable than females. Whichever figure we take as the 
measure of variability, there is no indication of any real sex 
difference for the anatomy as a whole. It is true that im cranial 
measurements females are very slightly more variable on the whole, 
both relatively and absolutely, in spite of their slightly smaller 
central tendency, and this fact is especially interesting in view of 
the statement by Ellis' that, ‘‘as might be anticipated, the greater 
variability of men in mental capacity is, on the anatomical side, 
connected with a greater variability in the size of the skull and 
brain.” 

It is notable that greater range coincides with a greater A.D. 
only 3 times out of a possible 10; and with a greater coefficient of 
variation only 2 times out of 10. This is interesting, as with two 
groups as large as these, identical in number, the empirical results 
should show greater variation and greater range in coincidence in 
the majority of possible cases, if anatomical traits conform to the 
Gauss curve of probability. 

It is a matter of incidental interest that a ratio of about 2 to 1 
holds in nearly all of the traits, for largest to smallest infant. 
Table O shows these ratios for the sexes separately. The greatest 
difference between largest and smallest infants is found in the case 
of weight, where the ratio is almost 3 to 1 for females, and 2.5 to 1 
for males. 

1H. Ellis, op. cit., p. 366. 
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The two phenomena that should appear if males are inherently 
more variable, i.e., (1) a more abrupt drop in the curve of the males, 
on the side of great size, to indicate greater pelvic selection, and 
(2) a preponderance of males at both extremes of the distribution, 


TABLE O 


| Sub- 
- ... | Occipito- 
cipito- occipito- | Occipito- 
mental bregmatic, frontal | (Circum- 
ference) 


Shoul- Bi- cipito- Bi- 
| ders temp. | frontal | parietal 


do not present themselves. The curves for females follow very 
closely the curves for males, and both taper out at the extremities 


in the same way. Among infants of exceptionally great size males 


predominate; among infants of exceptionally small size females 


predominate.’ 
CONCLUSION 


It has happened not infrequently that greater mental variability 
has been inferred from alleged greater anatomical variability, and 
men have argued, in uncritical moments, from a more variable 
femur to a more variable literary ability. We wish to emphasize 
the fact that nothing is proved by this study of anatomy as to the 
mental variability of males and females. Our results, showing that 
there is no inherent difference in anatomical variability, suggest 
that there will be found to be no inherent difference in mental 
variability, but they do not prove that such is the case. 

All manner of sex differences in deportment and achievements 
have been ascribed to alleged sex differences in variability, from the 
fact that women have not made notable scientific discoveries to the 
fact that they do not consume large quantities of alcohol. Alleged 
lesser variability among women has but shared with many other 
alleged causes the blame for women’s failure to achieve intellectual 

* We have presented the individual measurements of the twins, which were 


excluded from the distribution, so that it may be seen what would have been the 
effect on the distribution had they been included (see p. 368). 


| 
Male...| 2.5-1)1.7-1 |1.7-1 |2.0-1 7-1 |1.g-1 |t.g-1 | | 1.4-1 | 1. 5-1 
Female.| 2.8-1|1.7-1 |1.8-1 |2.0-1 |1.7-1 |1.9-1 {1 Q-1 | 1.8-1 | 1.4-1 | 1.4-1 
| 
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MEASUREMENTS OF TWINS 
Mrxep TwINs 


| | loc Sub- lon Sub- | 
. Occipito- | Bi- | i- Occipito- | occipito- cipito- | = 
Length | frontal | parietal temporal | mental | bregma- | frontal | t |Shoulders | Weight 
| 
F. 45...) 9 7-5 s| | 9 | 29 | 3 | 2,400 
M. 42...| 10 7 5 11 7 | g0.5| 27.5} 25 760 
| ! | 
6.5{| | 10 | 30.5 | 29.5 30 2,080 
M. 49 Te) 9 7 | 83.61] % 33 | 39 | 32 | 2,890 
9 8 7 | 2,250 
| 2 pa | | 
M.44...| 10 | 8 7 II 8 | 31 | 29 27 | 1,950 
| } 4 
9.5 9.5 | @ |} 27.5 | 26 T,500 
| 9g 9-5 | 13 «(34 5 | 32 34 | 2,700 
. | | | q 
F. 51 2 | 37-5 | | 33-5 | 2,900 
M. 50 | zm | 9 | 65} 433 9 | 32 | 39.5 | 33-5 | 2,700 j 
| | | } 
2 6.5 5 10 | 9 31 | 29 32 2,680 
M. §2...| 10.5 7-5 7 9-5| 9 32, || 2,460 
F. 49 | 11.5 9.5!) 7 13 | 32.5 | 31-5 | 31 | 2,660 
M. 47 | 9 8 | 12.5] 32.5| 30.5| 29.5| 2,300 
| | 
F. st...] 1 8 | 32 | 10 | 34.5] | 34 97 
M. 52 | 2 m t+ @ 7 2 | ro | 34 | 32 | 33 3,070 : 
| ' 
MALE TwINs 
51 | 9 | 34 33 34 3,650 
eee | 11 9 7 | 12 9 | 35 33 35 | 3,470 5 
3 
50..... 10.5 9-5 8.5} 13-5 10 35-5 | 32 | 33 3,180 
10 8.5 7 12 9.5 32 30 30 2,840 
FEMALE TWINS 5 
| | | | 
48 10 12 9 | 32 | 30.5} 37 | 3,320 
47 11 32.5 | 30 34 3,000 i 
| } | 
10 7 | 5 | 10 25 | 2,070 3 
ere 10 8 | 6 | 10 8 | 31 | 26 26 | 1,880 a 
49 II 9-5} 13 9-5; 3m | 2 33 | 
j } 
10 7 10.5} 8.5] 28 | 22 | 28 2,540 
8.5 6 | 9 6 | 22 | 17.5 | 22.5 | 2,210 


i 
! 
4 
| 
i} 
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MEASUREMENTS OF TWINS—Continued 
FEMALE TWINS 


Sub- | Sub 


Occipito- Bi- Bi Occipito- | occipito- |Occipito- | occipito- |< 
Length frontal | parietal | temporal| mental wreg- | frontal | breg- boulders) Weight 
Matic matic 


Il | 39.5 


eminence: Some of these are greater affectability, lesser brain 
weight, lesser general ability, lack of the fighting instinct. Men 
have apparently been willing to recognize as a cause of women’s 
inferior attainment almost any factor except the most obvious and 
incontestable one, i.e., that they have borne and reared the young 
and men have not. 

The few scattered and inadequate data at present accessible as 
to the comparative variability of the sexes in mental traits have 
been reviewed and criticized elsewhere by one of the present writers." 
No experimental study for the express purpose of determining the 
variability of the sexes in mental traits has been made. The few 
figures available have come as incidental matter from studies which 
had some other main purpose in view. In the evidence, such as it 
is, no indication of greater male variability is found. 

In view of the fact that the most accurate and comprehensive 
studies so far made of comparative anatomical variability of the 
sexes fail to reveal any sign of greater male variability, and since 
there is no experimental or statistical data extant which prove the 
greater mental variability of males, it would seem necessary to 
abandon greater male variability as an ingenious explanation of 
sex differences in achievement, and as the source of “social and 
practical consequences of the widest significance.’ 


* Leta S. Hollingworth, op. cit. 


a 
po 
47 II 9.5 3° 2,35° 
40 10.5 8.5 6 II 9.5 32.5 29.5 27.5 2,500 
30 9 7 5-5 5.5 7-5 20 24.5 23 1,450 
: 35 9 7 5-5 9 5 27 25.5 25 1,300 
46 10.5 9.5 8.5 Ir.5 | 10 31 29 30 1,910 
43 10 5.5 5 11 9 30 209 25.5 1,070 
43 10.5 9.5 7.5 12 } 8.5 33 30 30 2,300 . 
42 10.5 9 8 11.5 re) 32.5 29.5 28 2,120 
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THE ELEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 
SOCIOLOGY 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smith College 


I 


At the present time sociology is largely a deductive science, if 
one can call an extensive and ill-defined body of knowledge a science. 
General principles have been deduced from the observations of a 
few experienced students of human nature and these principles 
have been elevated into theories without sufficient inductive veri- 
fication. The individual phenomenon has been explained in the 
light of these theories. In other sciences, the progress of achieve- 
ment has been in large measure due to the use of the inductive 
method. In the inductive method as opposed to the deductive 
method, the investigator passes from the examination of a consider- 
able number of observed facts to some theory or generalization 
with regard to the relations existing between the observed facts. 
Unfortunately this has not been the procedure in sociology. There 
has been too much deductive philosophic generalization and far 
too little inductive verification. 

The chief difficulty in introducing the inductive method in the 
science of sociology inheres in the bewildering complexity of the 
subject-matter with which it deals. The ultimate unit in social 
relations is the human individual, the most highly organized thing 
in organic nature. Each human being has his own individuality 
and differs from every other human individual. The range of 
characteristics possessed by the human unit is relatively wide and 
variation in degree is practically infinite. This diversity of indi- 
vidual characteristics makes it exceedingly difficult to draw valid 
generalizations from even the most careful observations. It would 
seem, therefore, that since each individual is in this sense unique 
and an end in himself, the only sound method of procedure is to ob- 
serve each individual separately. But this is obviously impossible. 
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The student is consequently thrown back upon the alternative 
of making the most of his limited series of observations. This 
implies the use of some method which will enable him to deter- 
mine how representative of all individuals is his limited series of 
observations. 

The sociologist must obtain some method of recording his 
obset™™mtions of the limited series of individuals which will reduce 
persor™ bias and individual error to a minimum. The simplest 
method is to count the frequency with which different degrees of a 
character occur. This is obviously to use the statistical method. 
Arthur L. Bowley says: ‘Statistics are numerical statements of 
facts in any department of inquiry, placed in relation to each other; 
statistical methods are devices for abbreviating and classifying the 
statements and making clear the relations.’* In so far as the 
statistical method involves the collection of a large number of 
facts and the formulation of generalizations based upon the facts, 
it is an inductive method. The use of the statistical method ne- 
cessitates the determination of a standard of measurement. The 
determination of standards has been of utmost importance in sci- 
entific advance. As long as standards of measurement are sub- 
jective, all is confusion. Forces are measured by their effects, not 
by attributing motives tothem. If we try to measure some socializ- 
ing force by its degree of goodness or badness, since all men differ 
with respect to what they consider good or bad, we shall get as 
many standards of measurement as we have men. Clearly we need 
some objective standard of measuring social phenomena. Shall we 
take the richest man in the world as the standard by which poverty 
is to be measured? Such a standard is unsatisfactory because the 
wide range of variation in economic status would make some people 
quite incapable of appreciating our standard. Evidently we need 
some standard of more universal acceptability. 

There is an objective standard of measurement which is uni- 
versally used in the statistical treatment of social phenomena—the 
average. The reasons why the average is such a satisfactory stand- 
ard of measurement will be made clear by considering its properties. 
The average has, in general, three properties: 


* A. L. Bowley, An Elementary Manual of Statistics (London, 1910), p. 1. 
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1. It is an objective standard. The average is not the result of 


any bias or prejudice as is often the case when standards are selected. 


Everyone who determines the average gets the same result. The 
average of a series of measurements is a quantity which is entirely 
separated from personal prepossession and emotion. 

2. Itis representative of the totality of the phenomena observed. 
The average is not obtained from any single favored measurement. 
It is a quantity which is relatively impartial of any single measure- 
ment although all measurements have a part in making it what it 
is. It is therefore representative of the group of observations. 

3. It is sensitive to changes in the magnitude of the measure- 
ments which go to determine it. Many slight differences may 
balance a large variation. 

These characteristics of the average are, however, relative to 
the kind of average used in any given case. There are three 
kinds of average, each quite different from the other, but 
all possessing in some degree the three given properties. We 
shall follow W. I. King’s' enumeration of the properties of 
averages. 

The arithmetic average or mean is the form in most common 
use. It may be defined as the sum or aggregate of a series of items 
divided by their number.? The items may, of course, be any kind 
of numerical record of observations. An important characteristic 
of the arithmetic average is that the sum of the differences (devia- 
tions) of all items therefrom (algebraic signs considered) equals 
zero. The arithmetic average has the following advantage as 
an objective standard of measurement for social phenomena: 

1. “‘It may be definitely located by a simple process of addition 
and division and it is not necessary to arrange the data in the form 
of a series.”’ 

2. It gives weight to extreme deviations and it is affected by 
every item in the group of observations. 

3. It is familiar to everyone. 

On the other hand, the arithmetic average has certain disadvan- 
tages as compared with other forms of the average: 

* Elements of Statistical Method (New York, 1912). 

? Tbid., p. 132. 
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1. “It cannot be accurately determined where the extremes of 
a series are missing.” 

2. “It emphasizes the extreme variations, which in most cases 
is undesirable.” For example, the average of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9 is 5, and the average of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 20 is 5.83. 
Thus the two averages differ by less than 1 and yet the two series are 
essentially different, for in the second series the large item 20 quite 
overbalances the influence of the five smaller items whose average 
is 3. 

3. “It is likely to fall where no data actually exist.” For 
example, there is no number 5.83 in the second series above. It 
is easy to find by computation that the average number of persons 
in a family is 5.41 although such a number is evidently impossible. 

The second form of the average is the mode. It is one of the 
most useful and important in the statistical study of social phe- 
nomena. It may be variously defined as the most frequent size 
of item, the position of greatest density, or the position of the 
maximum ordinate. In Fig. 1 and Table I, the mode is the item 
which appears most frequently, i.e., an income of $700-$799, since 
in the entire series of 391 family incomes the largest number of 
families, 79, were found to have an income between $700 and $799 
a year.?, The mode has the following advantages as an objective 
standard for the measurement of social phenomena: 

1. The mode is useful in cases in which it is desirable to eliminate 
the influence of extreme variations or observations which are unrep- 
resentative. For example, in the illustration given, the income of 
$700-$799 is clearly more representative of the usual income in 
this group of observed families than the arithmetic average or mean, 
because in the computation of the arithmetic average the extreme 
items of income of $1,200 and over had undue influence in deter- 
mining it. 

2. “In determining the mode, it is unnecessary to know anything 
about the extreme items except that they are few in number.” For 
example, as long as we know that the number of families in our 

*A. L. Bowley, Elements of Statistics (London, 1901), p. 119; and King, op. cit., 
D. 122. 
2R.C. Chapin, The Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families in New York 
City (New York, 1910), p. 44. 
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observed. group whose income is $1,500 and over is small, we do 
not need to bother about the effect they have made on the mode 
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Fic. 1.—Incomes of 391 working-men’s families 


3. “It may be determined with considerable accuracy from 
well-selected sample data.’’ For example, if Robert C. Chapin 
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had conducted his investigation by observing the families of Irish 
in one city block, instead of interviewing families scattered over 
various parts of the city representing the most important nation- 
alities, his sample 391 would not have been as well selected* or 
as representative of incomes among working-men in New York City. 


TABLE I* 
No. Families Income No. Families 
8 $1,200-$1,299 
17 1,300- 1,399... 
72 1,400- 1,400...... 
79 
73 1,600 and over........... 
63 
. gt 391 


*From R. C. Chapin, Standard of Living among Workingmen’s Families in New York City, p. 44. 


4. “The mode is a type which, to the ordinary mind, seems 
best to represent the group.” 

But the mode has several disadvantages which restrict its use to 
certain kinds of material. It is not always the best form of the 
average to use as a 
standard, because: 

1. “In many cases, 
no single, well-defined 
mode exists.” Fig. 2 
shows the frequency of 
death at different ages.? 
Here, there are two 
periods at which death is frequent, in early infancy and at 
old age. 

2. “The mode is not at all useful if it is desirable to give any 
weight to extreme observations.” In Fig. 1 the existence of 30 
families with an income of $1,200 and over has no effect upon the 


Infancy Old Age 
Fic. 2.—Frequency of death at different ages 


mode. 
3. “The mode may be determined by a comparatively small 


number of items of uniform size in a large group of varying size.”’ 


* Chapin, op. cit., p. 28. 27K. Pearson, The Chances of Death, I, 27. 
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It might happen that in a community having great extremes in 
wealth, the modal value of possessions is $992 simply because 
three people were listed at that amount while the wealth of all others 
varied between wide limits. 

A third convenient form of the average is the median. Bowley 
regards it as the most useful of averages.' G. U. Yule defines the 
median ‘“‘as the middle-most or central value of the variable when 
the values are ranged in order of magnitude, or as the value such 
that greater and smaller values occur with equal frequency.’ For 


Fic. 3.—Array of breadths of 47 nuts 


example, in Fig. 3, the median breadth for an observed group of 
47 nuts is 2.7 cm., since this is the value half-way from either end 
of the ascending series of magnitudes. The median has the follow- 
ing advantages as an objective standard for the measurement of 
social phenomena: 

1. “It may usually be located with greater exactitude than the 
mode. This is especially true in groups of observations where 
the mode is ill defined.” 

2. “It is but slightly affected by items having extreme devia- 
tions from the normal.”’ The 6 families having an income of from 


* Bowley, op. cit., pp. 124-25. 
2G. U. Yule, An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics (London, 1912), p. 116. 
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$1,500 to $1,599 do not affect the mode at all and affect the 
median only as much as any other single item larger than 
the median value would do; that is, the weight of this devia- 
tion of $1,500 is not increased by its extraordinary size, but 
the item receives the same weight as any other instance and 
no more. 

3. “Its location is never dependent upon a small number of 
items, as is sometimes the case with the mode.” 

4. “If the number of extreme items is known, their size is not 
required in determining the median.”’ For example, if we know 
the number of persons having an income of over $100,000, and the 
number of paupers, the median income could be calculated from 
statistics of the income of the intervening classes without consider- 
ing the exact size of the income of either the very rich or the 
extremely poor. 

5. “The median is especially useful when we are obliged to 
consider data the items of which are not susceptible of measure- 
ment in definite units.” It is impossible to measure in con- 
crete units the mental characteristics of a child, but it is possible 
to range a group of children according to their individual men- 
tality. In such a case the arithmetic average is useless for com- 
parative purposes, but the median can be correctly determined and 
its characteristics readily compared with those of other similar 
medians." 

Like the mode and the arithmetic average, the median has 
several disadvantages which must be considered in any use to which 
it may be put. These are: 

1. In common with the mode, it is not so readily determined by 
a simple mathematical process as is the arithmetic average. 

2. “Like the mode, it is not useful in those cases in which it 
is desirable to give large weight to extreme variations.”’ 

3. “Like the arithmetic average, it is often located at a point 
in the array at which actual items are few.” For example, the 
median wage for the observed group might accidentally fall on 
the $2.48} per day, while perhaps only a few men actually received 
this amount. 


* King, op. cit., p. 131. 
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4. “Inadiscrete series in which the items are so slightly dispersed 
that they fall largely in the modal class, there may be so many items 
of the same size as the median that it becomes very indefinite.’” 


II 

We have now defined our objective standard of measurement 
in a somewhat detailed fashion. It remains to consider the relation 
of this standard to the material that we wish to measure before 
entering upon the actual measurement. In the enumeration of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the different forms of the 
average, the terms variation and deviation were frequently used. 
The meaning of these terms is made clear by a consideration of our 
series of observations. The observed income of the 391 working- 
men’s families showed considerable variation, that is, all the 
incomes were not identical, there was a range of from $400 to $1,600 
and over. The modal income, the average most representative of 
this group, was $700-$799, a value larger than $400 and consider- 
ably smaller than $1,600. Obviously then, the average differs from 
the individual items in the series from which it is obtained, and 
so we Call all the measures which are larger or smaller than the 
average, variates, and the respective difference of each variate 
from the average, deviations. Clearly a series of observations in 
which there was considerable variation among the units would 
show large deviations. It follows from the fact that human beings 
are exceedingly composite units manifesting a bewildering com- 
plexity and range of characteristics, that any series of observations 
drawn from a group of persons will be a variable series. In work- 
ing with sociological material we know that we are dealing with 
variables, we admit that we cannot control all the conditions in the 
problem, hence discrepancies between measurements are considered 
as due to the fact that the individuals vary from a more or less 
ill-defined type (the average). In experimental sciences we often 
assume that we are dealing with constants, hence any discrepancy 
between a measurement and the object is ‘‘an error of observation.” 

The significance of this relation between the average and the 
variable series of observations may be explained by reference to a 


Ibid. 
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recent paper by the writer, ‘‘The Variability of the Popular Vote 
at Presidential Elections.”* The thesis of the paper was: increas- 
ing variability in the popular vote cast at successive presidential 
elections, as between states, indicates a decreasing degree of control 
exercised by political tradition over independence in voting. To 
substantiate this thesis the fcllowing method was used. A variable 
series was obtained by arranging in order of magnitude for any 
presidential election year the number of votes cast in each state. 
Series of this sort for Republican and Democratic presidential 
candidates for each year were obtained. Fourteen series, beginning 
with the presidential election of 1856 and concluding with that of 
1908, were compared with reference to their respective variabilities 
around their respective medians. It was found that the fourteen 
Republican series and the fourteen Democratic series showed con- 
tinuous and consistent increase in variability such that in the 
presidential elections of 1896, 1900, 1904, and 1908 the variability 
was over twice the variability of the year 1856. After the elimina- 
tion of several considerations as to the nature of the figures and the 
causes at work which might lead to spurious results, the conclusion 
was drawn that the increasing variability in the popular vote was a 
real indication of increasing independence of vote and decreasing 
rigidity in political tradition. 

The hypothesis assumed at the beginning of the investigation 
was that, just as increasing similarity of response to a stimulus on 
the part of individuals in a group indicates the slow formation of a 
usage or a custom of action with reference to that particular stimu- 
lus, so the increasing dissimilarity (variability) of response to a 
stimulus on the part of individuals in a group indicates the slow 
disintegration of the usage or custom. On the basis of this 
assumption by using a simple statistical method it seems possible 
to indicate the unraveling of a custom. In this particular study 
the stimulus was the opportunity to vote for president. It incited 
individuals geographically grouped by states to respond by voting 
for the Republican or Democratic candidate. 

Instead of the popular vote for president as between states becoming 
standardized as time goes on, it is actually becoming diversified. We have a 


* American Journal of Sociology, September, 1912. 
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situation in which the response of large numbers of individuals, geographically 
grouped, is increasingly variable with reference to a given political stimulus. If 
the political action of these individuals grouped by states showed increasing 
numerical agreement, we might say that it was due to the standardizing effect 
of political tradition. The fact of the matter is that the politicai action of 
these individuals grouped by states shows an increasing numerical variability 
and it becomes important to determine whether this increasing numerical 
variability is evidence of independent political action. 

We have found that the average is related to the variable series 
of measurements from which it is obtained in such a way that some 
of the items in the series are larger while some are smaller than the 
average. Moreover the deviations are not all of the same size. 
The question at once arises: Is there any law of the occurrence of 
these deviations? That is, do the deviations occur in a purely 
haphazard way with no regularity ? Does each group of measure- 
ments show a series of deviations entirely different from that of 
preceding groups and subsequent groups? In answering this 
question we discover that the deviations of most measures from their 
averages occur with surprising regularity, that there is a definite law 
of their occurrence. It has been empirically demonstrated that in 
dealing with a large number of observations or measurements of 
most phenomena, when one part of the group is varying in one 
direction, the probabilities are that another equal part of the same 


group is varying in the opposite direction. Closer examination of 


the principle reveals the following law of occurrence of deviations of 
individual observations from the average of a large series of measure- 
ments: 

1. Small deviations tend to occur more often than large 
deviations. 

2. Very great deviations do not occur. 

3. Deviations in one direction tend to occur as frequently as 
deviations in the opposite direction. 

This principle will be clear by examining the distribution in 
Fig. 4 and Tabie II, representing the stature of 8,585 adult males 
born in the British Isles.2_ It will be seen that the average stature 

* American Journal of Sociology, XVIII (1912), 223. 

? Yule, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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(modal) for the group is 67 inches. There are larger numbers of 
individuals with a stature of 66 and 68 inches than with a stature 
of 64 or 70 inches, thus fulfilling the first principle of the law. There 
are no individuals with statures of 24 or 120 inches, thus fulfilling 
the second principle. There are about as many individuals at the 
statures of 66 and 64 inches respectively, as at the statures of 68 and 
70 inches, thus fulfilling the third principle. When these three prin- 
ciples are ideally realized in the occurrence of measurements, we 
call the resulting curve the normal curve. Our illustration is a 
frequency distribution which approximates somewhat closely to 
the ideal curve (Fig. 5). 
Frequency distributions of 
the type of Fig. 4 and more 
or less closely approxi- 
mating the normal curve 
are true of large series of 
measurements of many 
human characters; for 
example, of the weight of 
men, the cephalic index, 


the length of infants at 
birth, the girth of chest of 
men, the strength of arm- 
pull of men, the body tem- 
perature at the mouth in American women, the heart-rate of 
American students, the reaction time of American college Fresh- 
men, the memory span for digits in American women students, the 
efficiency in perception of twelve-and-one-half-year-old boys, etc." 

The probable reason why this principle has such general appli- 
cability to measurements of organic traits is the fact that wide 
variation from the adapted type of inhabiting species has been 
strictly limited by natural selection. This can be illustrated by 
reference to an interesting experiment conducted by Dr. C. B. 
Davenport. Some 300 chickens were put in an open field; of this 
number 8o per cent were white or black and conspicuous, 20 per cent 


58 60 62 64 66 68 70 72 74 76 78 80 
Stature in inches 


Fic. 4.—Frequency distribution of stature 


*E. L. Thorndike, Theory of Mental and Social Measurements (New York, 1904), 
Pp. 40-49. 
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were spotted and inconspicuous. In a short time 24 were killed by 
crows, but 23 of the 24 were black or white, showing that conspicu- 
ous color was a character that gave disadvantage. In due time it is 
probable that proportionately more of the conspicuously colored 
fowls would be killed, so that eventually only the spotted and incon- 
spicuous chickens would survive. This illustrates how such a char- 
acter as inconspicuousness of color favors survival, and how extreme 
variation (black and white) from this protective coloring (spotted) 
is limited by natural selection. In this way the extent to which 
individuals possess a trait, subject to natural selection, tends to 
vary within certain limits in accordance with the principles above 


TABLE II* 
Height in Inches No. Men Height in Inches 
57 


*From G. U. Yule, Introduction to Theory of Statistics, p. 88. 


outlined. A rain storm washed a large number of sparrows out of 
their nests. Some observers picked up the sparrows and succeeded 
in reviving a number of them. Both the revived and the dead 
sparrows were measured. It was found that the revived birds 
showed measurements indicating that they were more of a type 
than the birds killed, whose measurements were more largely 
unusual. In this case as in the former, Nature exterminated the 
extreme variates, reducing the survivors to an adapted type. 

The most frequent degree of trait around which other degrees 
cluster, as decreasing frequencies in continuous sequence, is the type 
for that particular group of measurements. Thus in Fig. 4, the 


No. Men 
—— 
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typical stature is 67 inches because it is the most frequent stature 
found in the group of 8,585 men. Moreover, there are decreasing 
numbers of men as we observe successively the statures of indi- 
viduals shorter or taller than the typical stature. From this 
point of view any individual may be regarded as a variate from 
some more or less well-defined type. Thus the measurement of any 
variable may be reduced to the determination of those elements 
which define the general character of the type from which it varies, 
or which determine the general law of distribution.‘ In the case of 
the statures, the frequency distribution agreed with the principles 
which we found to be usually true of variations from an average. 
Indeed, the distribution was so symmetrical that it seemed to 
approach some distribution of a general sort, some ideal distribution. 
If we could determine 
the characteristics of 
this ideal, the general 
law of its distribution, 
then we could compare 
our observed distribu- 
tion with the ideal and 
determine how closely 
it corresponds to the 
ideal. The ideal might 
be regarded as a distri- 
bution which our ob- 
served distribution approximated but never quite equaled. 
Mathematicians have long known that errors are distributed in 
accordance with three principles: 

1. Small errors are more frequent than large errors. 

2. Very large errors do not occur, although mathematically 
possible. 

3. Positive errors are as frequent as negative errors. 

A curve giving the distribution of errors is the normal curve of 
error shown in Fig. 5. The three principles comprise the law of 
error. We find, therefore, that there zs an ideal distribution con- 
forming to a law which is more or less closely approximated in 


Fic. 5.—The normal curve 


*F. Boas, The Measurement of Variable Quantities (June, 1906), p. 4. 
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empirical distributions when we have large numbers of items from 
certain kinds of material. 


IV 


In the first part of this paper we saw that because of the com- 
plexity and individuality of the units of our subject-matter it was 
desirable to measure each separately, but that this was impossible 
or at any rate impracticable; we were therefore forced to adopt 
the alternative of making the most of our limited series of observa- 
tions and determining how representative of all individuals this 
limited series was. The elementary method which has been 
developed in the intervening paragraphs will help us toward a 
solution of this problem. 

Clearly any limited series of observations which we have 
obtained in lieu of measuring all individuals, may be regarded as a 
sample. It becomes at once important to determine the good- 
ness of our sample, to determine how representative it is of the 
larger series composed of all individuals. It is obviously impracti- 
cable for a few investigators to observe the conditions in all working- 
men’s families in New York City. Resort is therefore made to the 
method of investigating a few representative families. Is it possible 
to determine how fairly the conditions in the sample 391 families 
represent the conditions in all working-men’s families in New York 
City? Again, the group of 8,585 adult men from the British Isles 
may be regarded as a sample of all adult men in the British Isles. 
Is the distribution of stature characteristic of this group representa- 
tive of the stature of all Englishmen? The average height of this 
group is 5 ft. 7 in. May we infer from this that the average height 
of Englishmen is 5 ft. 7 in.? In these instances as in many others 
it is practically impossible to measure all individuals, consequently 
it is of considerable importance to know whether we have a good 
sample or a poor one, or if we have two samples, which is the better 
of the two. 

In the first place we might assume that in the larger group, 
which includes all the individuals, the measurements are distributed 
in frequencies which are in accordance with some general law. Thus 
the complete series of measurements which we cannot obtain but 
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which we desire to approximate as closely as possible in our limited 
series of observations may be regarded as an ideal. This assump- 
tion of applying the law of error is justified when we have a 
posteriori reasons for believing that the material we are dealing 
with is of a certain character. For example, we know by experi- 
ment, based upon the observation of a large number of group 
measurements, that biological, physiological, and anthropological 
measurements show a close correspondence with the law of normal 
distribution. It is therefore reasonable to assume, in dealing with a 
sample of such material, that we have a good sample when the 
distribution corresponds with the law of error, that we have a poor 
sample when the distribution fails to correspond with the law of 


error. 

In making the assumption that the distribution of measure- 
ments in the larger group, including all individuals, is in strict 
correspondence with the ideal distribution of the law of error, we 
were justified on certain a posteriori grounds. In the absence of 
these grounds is it reasonable to base our method upon this assump- 
tion? The question is one of considerable importance since many 


measurements with which the sociologist deals are not of biologi- 
cal, physiological, or anthropological nature. For example, many 
economic phenomena show measurements which appear to obey 
quite different laws. In economic statistics the distribution of 
wealth in the population at large shows an extremely asymmetrical 
distribution. The percentage of population in need of relief shows 
a distribution less markedly asymmetrical but still failing of close 
correspondence with the law of error." 

Bowley says: 

It may appear that the cases where the agreement is close are so few as to 
make the whole body of theory useless; but this is an unscientific view to take. 
The general process of applied science is to frame hypotheses as nearly con- 
sistent with the facts as is possible without such complications as will prevent 
their use, and then apply to the idealized case the corrections which the 
actual cases necessitate. This process has led to the best results in physical 
science. In the problems dealt with by the law of error, it will be found that 
many deductions from the idealized cases hold also when applied to the only 
partially corresponding records of great numbers For instance, . . . 


* Yule, op. cil., pp. 92-101. 
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the accuracy of an average of random samples of quantities not grouped 
according to the curve of error varies as the square root of the number of 
samples taken.’ 

The validity of our working hypothesis as well as its relativity 
having been explained, it becomes important to make the practical 
application. When dealing with certain kinds of material we saw 
that, in so far as our limited series of observations corresponds to 
the (unlimited) ideal series, that is, in so far as the measurements 
in our sample were distributed in accordance with the law of error, 
our sample was a good one, a more or less accurate representation 
of the larger complete series. In many statistical problems, in 
most sociological problems for that matter, it is unnecessary to 
resort to the use of higher mathematics in order to determine the 
goodness of a sample. The reason for this is the fact that one 
cannot be sure that the statistics are accurate enough to warrant 
the use of refined mathematical methods. The following tests will 
usually be found sufficient to determine the goodness of a sample, 
especially in cases where there is some question of trustworthiness 
of the statistics: 

1. The goodness of the sample depends somewhat upon its size 
If our limited series of observations are few in number it is clearly 
improbable that the sample will be as representative of the larger 
series as it would be if the observations were more numerous, 
thus including additional numbers from the larger series and redu- 
cing the probability of any particular item being excluded. More- 
over, when the sample is small we cannot in general assume that 
the distribution of errors is approximately normal.’ 

2. The goodness of the sample depends upon maintaining the 
condition that every member of the group considered has nearly the 
same chance of being included in the sample. That is, the sample 
must be selected at random. ‘‘The temptation is always to measure 
the obvious and easily accessible; but if we do this our sample is 
of ‘the accessible,’ not of the whole group. Thus the budgets of 
working-class expenditure, which are often published, are not 


* Bowley, op. cil., p. 298. 2 Yule, op. cit., p. 353. 
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typical of the working-class as a whole, but of that part of it which 
is intelligent enough to have some kind of record and is willing to 
communicate private details.’”* In other words in the returns as 
to family income and expenditure, the families with lower incomes 
are almost certain to be under-represented. Yet “it is almost im- 
possible to say to what extent they are under-represented, or to form 
any estimate as to the possible error when two such samples taken 
by different persons at different times, or at different places, are 
compared.’ If one wanted to investigate the connection between 
the poverty of surroundings and deformity in an individual it 
would be useless to go into all the poor districts of London and count 
the number of deformed, because there would be nothing with 
which to compare the result. It would not improve matters much 
to count all the deformed people in wealthy districts, for although we 
might find 5,000 in the latter case and 20,000 in the former, we 
“should have proved nothing until we had ascertained how many 
people there were in each district. If there were 500,000 persons 
residing in the wealthy districts and 2,000,000 in the poor districts, 
the two classes exhibit the same proportions.’ 

3. The goodness of the sample often depends upon the amount 
of variation among the individuals composing it. That is, the 
goodness of the sample depends upon the extent to which devia- 
tions from the average occur. We have assumed that deviations in 
the complete series obey the law of error, which implies that small 
deviations are more frequent than large deviations, that no very 
large deviations occur, and that deviations in one direction are as 
frequent as deviations in another direction. When the sum of the 
deviations (disregarding algebraic sign) of the individual items in 
the sample from their average is large and the total number in the 
sample is small, we say that the measures are considerably dispersed 
and do not correspond to the law of error. There is a simple statis- 
tical index that is easily computed and gives an accurate measure 
of the degree of dispersion. It is known as the standard deviation 
and is obtained by averaging the sum of the squares of the devia- 


tions from the average of the sample. Its formula is, c= \ 


* Bowley, Manual of Statistics, pp. 57-58. 2 Yule, op. cit., p. 280. 
3 W. P. and E. M. Elderton, Primer of Statistics (London, 1912), pp. 82-83. 
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where a is the standard deviation, Sd the sum of the deviations of 
individual items from the average of the group, and the total 
number of items in the group. When a is large as compared with 
we regard the dispersion of the sample as considerable. 

By using the standard deviation we are able to compare accu- 
rately the respective dispersions of two or more samples. Other 
things being equal, this enables us to determine which sample is 
the most representative of conditions in the larger group. For 
example, when we have two samples to compare we compute the 
average of each and the respective standard deviations. The good- 
ness of the sample is, then, a function of the number of items, and 
the variation among the items. More precisely, the accuracy of 
the average is proportional to the mean square deviation (standard 
deviation) and inversely proportional to the square root of the 
number of cases less one.' In symbols this is—accuracy of the 


average = 7 —- When 1 is very large, the 1 may be omitted and 


the formula becomes e= mY po The use of this formula gives us the 
n 


error of the average (the goodness of the sample) and tells us how 
closely the average of our limited series of observations corresponds 
to the average of the unlimited series. In this way the measure- 
ment of our variable has been reduced to a determination of the 
degree in which the limited series of observations may be expected 
to differ from the abstract type of distribution. 

Thus the precision of the average is determined as a function 
of the number of items and the amount of variation among them, 
so that one doubles the accuracy by taking four times, and trebles 
the accuracy by taking nine times, the number of measurements.’ 
Now suppose that there is a difference between the values of the 
averages of the two samples, how are we to know when this 
difference is important? The chances that the true value lies 
within + 3 times the probable error are 21 to 1.5 Hence, when- 
ever the difference between the means greatly exceeds these limits, 


* Boas, op. cit., p. 24. 
? Elderton, op. cit., p. 77. 
3C. B. Davenport, Statistical Methods (1904), p. 14. 
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the discrepancy can hardly be attributed to the fluctuation of 
sampling and may, therefore, indicate actual differences of con- 
dition in the group from which the two samples were drawn. Thus 
we may be really dealing with two different groups instead of one. 
Consequently the way the probable error is used in practice is that, 
when the difference between two means exceeds three times the 
probable error, the difference is significant.'. For example, if the 
difference between the mean statures of two sample groups of adult 
men was in excess of three times the probable error, we should think 
that our samples represented two different types of men, perhaps 
dwarfs and giants. The strict application of this method is of 


Large group whose Large 
distribution is 
not normal 


Samples of m 
quantities 


Averages of 
samples 


Fic. u.—Averages of samples of a large group 


course dependent upon the assumption that the groups we are 
dealing with are samples of quantities which conform to the law 
of error; the method is therefore not so well adapted to use in 
dealing with the samples of quantities which do not satisfy the law 
of error. 

In dealing with quantities which do not satisfy the law of error 
we know that this, at least, is true, ‘the averages of samples of, say, 
m quantities, drawn at random from a large group whose distri- 
bution is not normal, will, if m is large in relation to the fluctuation 
of the original group, satisfy the law of error.”? This follows from 
the law of probabilities which states “that a moderately large 


* Elderton, op. cit., p. 79. ? Bowley, Elements, pp. 303, 308. 
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number of items chosen at random from among a very large group 
are almost sure, on the average, to have the characteristics of the 
larger group.”"* Thus our method of testing samples derived from 
a hypothesis which is consistent with the law of error is found to 
apply to quantities which do not correspond so closely to the 
normal distribution, provided only that we fulfil the condition that 
our samples be large in relation to the variation in the original group. 
Bowley’ has illustrated this principle by showing that even in dealing 
with a very unpromising case the theory is confirmed. Although 
the death-rates per 10,000 in London registration districts, arranged 
in order of magnitude, reveal a distribution which clearly does not 
conform to the normal curve, the averages of 18 random samples of 
4 death-rates, do fit a curve of error closely. 

In introducing the statistical method into the investigation of 
sociological phenomena we have introduced an inductive method. 
By means of certain assumptions based on the law of error and justi- 
fied on a posteriori grounds, we have developed a means of dealing 
with samples of variable quantities which accurately determines, 
subject to certain limitations, the degree with which any sample 
represents the material from which it is drawn. The use of this 
method puts the sociologist in a position to eliminate some of the 
most serious difficulties arising from the complex nature of the 
material with which he deals. If the conditions laid down in the 
course of this paper are followed in applying the principles of this 
method to the investigation of social phenomena, it is not too 
much to claim that generalizations based upon the results of such 
investigation will be fairly comparable as regards validity and 
accuracy with the generalizations of applied science. 


* King, op. cit., p. 28. ? Bowley, Elements, pp. 308-15. 
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THE MAN WITH A JOB 


HAYES ROBBINS 
Winchester, Massachusetts 

It is a nine-days’ wonder why, with the doors of escape thrown 
open on every hand, the modern working-man is so slow to walk 
out of his industrial house of bondage. That he must think of it 
as a house of bondage seems likely enough, by this time, with so 
many straining every nerve to convince him of it, and so many 
differences he himself can see between the industrial system his 
job epitomizes and the land of promise lying fallow just across the 
way. Perhaps I might have said a nine-years’ wonder, or a nine- 
centuries’ wonder. 

His job is not what he could wish it, nor is his life centering 
around the job. Farfromthat. There is monotony in it, not to be 
told from drudgery when it has lasted long enough, and there is 
weariness of muscle and mind. For entirely too many there are 
conditions of labor miserably wrong; burdens no man and certainly 
no woman ought to bear, borne nevertheless and for rates of pay 
that have no excuse in twentieth-century America. There are 
women and children—who knows how many ?—in the din and dust 
of factories who ought to be in the home and the school. These 
things are so; if they do not make up the whole picture, the working- 
man knows they are still in the year 1914 a part of it. To him it 
is no special or practical consolation that it was a larger part in 
1814 and a still larger in 1714. 

He is never allowed to lose sight of these dark corners, even if 
he could. His union talks them over with him and he with it. 
Politicians needing his vote remind him, for some weeks before 
elections, of the things he knows better than they. The socialists 
show him grounds for resentment which even he had not thought of, 
and with no dread of opposing facts; since almost any industrial 
estate, if by no means harsh in itself, becomes so in contrast with 
the vision of universal justice and plenty set over against it. The 
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syndicalist seizes him by the collar and shakes him into attention— 
tells him he has but to turn his head and look at his pocket to see 
the hand of his own immediate employer; that he needs but to 
throw the robber off and keep for himself what is and always has 
been his own. 

But he seems, somehow, not to heed these things, or not to heed 
them enough to rise en masse at the call of his liberators. Perhaps 
the call comes from too many directions, and confuses. He is 
willing to move on and out to almost anything better, but he must 
see the next step ahead and bear his weight on it. He has been 
down in the quicksand on other excursions, and remembers. 

Within a few months after one of the bitterest, most riotous 
labor wars in our industrial history, terrible in cost, and edged 
with a portent beyond that of any ordinary trade dispute, the city 
of Lawrence gave the country a counter demonstration of such 
force and meaning that all prophecy and reasoning were again set 
adrift. Men native born and men from the ends of the earth, of 
every station in life and almost every shade of belief, marched 
through the city streets in protest against the very doctrines and 
impulses which had seemed, a short time before, on the point of 
sweeping this whole industrial community out into a wide torrent 
of social revolution. These volunteer loyalists, in number two to 
three times more than had rallied to the Ettor-Haywood standard, 
were for the most part men on salaries or daily pay, the “wage 
slaves” to whom the “No God, no master”’ refuge had just been 
freely offered. For that matter, all but a minor fraction of the 
million and a half or more of working-men in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have for years turned a deaf ear to this same 
message of deliverance. 

The flow and ebb of first thought and second thought, discontent 
with what is and dread of what might be in place of it, among men 
not of opposite industrial groups but of the same group, has marked 
the outbreak and the simmering down of all our great industrial 
tumults. Every Homestead, Coeur d’Aléne, and Cripple Creek 
has been feared or welcomed as the long-looked-for opening of the 
red reign or of the Age of Man. Most of the expected first volleys 
are never fired. A dozen or a hundred times a season, more or less 
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commonplace strikes fill the headlines by reason of predicted rioting 
and widespread uprising. A week or a month later a small item 
on the back page announces the end of the trouble and the terms of 
settlement. 

Just the same uprush has broken the political crust, time and 
again, but the rather unsavory stew has not remained fluid. A new 
crust forms, sometimes a little thinner and more elastic, sometimes 
hardly to be told from the old. Boss-ridden and graft-plundered 
cities are suddenly captured by the socialists. After a little one of 
two things happens. The new régime is thrown out and the con- 
servative element, somewhat chastened and broadened, again 
takes the helm, or the socialist officials, shouldering real responsi- 
bility for the first time, settle down to a matter-of-fact handling 
of things as they find them, very much as any group of liberal 
opportunists would do in the same situation. Starting out with a 
scorn of “‘patchwork reform”’ of a system which must of its own 
viciousness forever defeat all efforts to better it, they are them- 
selves drawn aside directly at the call of immediate need. 

Free ice, free lunches for school children, minimum wage limits, 
and public work for the unemployed are no novelties in a day of 
free textbooks, recreation piers, short-hour laws, state employ- 
ment bureaus, and masses of social legislation in all our states. 
Many thousands of public-spirited citizens, who have no faith in 
the common ownership of productive capital as the one cure for our 
social ills, have worked earnestly for all these things. They are 
socialistic measures in the sense that all joint undertakings of a 
community are socialistic, but none of them lays even a toy hatchet, 
much less an axe, to the root of the capitalist tree. All alike, from 
this viewpoint, are vain palliatives. Our socialist freinds have sent 
us the challenge for so many years, ‘““We don’t want reform, but 
reconstruction,” that we cannot but wonder if they really deem it 
worth while for Milwaukee and Schenectady to putter with the 
same old symptoms while the causes of social disease remain— 
precisely the kind of work they have been urging civic reformers 
and trade unions to lay aside for the larger cause. 

Which is only to say that socialism in power becomes something 
quite other than the doctrinaire socialism of the lecture hall or 
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street corner. The very growth of a movement checks speed and 


compels many compromises. It is much easier for one man to set 
up the ideal state than for ten thousand to do it, and harder with 
every added ten thousand. German political socialism, the nearest 


of any in the world to actual control of a great government, is not 
today in theory or aim the socialism of Marx, Engels, or Lassalle. 
“The larger the party,’ says Professor Rauschenbusch, devoted 
socialist that he is, “‘the milder the program.”’ 

Almost within reach, we never quite get our hands on the mil- 
lennium of our hopes. Possibly our notions of what it ought to 
be no more stay in place than we do. We come up to where the 
vision seemed to stand yesterday, but it has moved on. The ardent 
spirits forge ahead, but they lose their footing in some tremendous 
undertow. They do make headway, but it is slow. Always there 
is the baffling pull-back of the “conservative streak ’’ in the average 
man. 

In all our casting about for exact economic laws controlling the 
industrial habits of men, have we given quite enough study to the 
man himself? He after all is the court of last resort. Ii all his 
decisions are made, not by him, but for him, through some subtle 
determinism, he at least does not know it. Every shifting of 
conditions opens a new choice of courses, for better or worse, and 
do the choosing he must. Some day, perhaps, we shall know soci- 
ology as a phase of psychology. 

The mental stress of deciding between the thing in hand and the 
thing promised breeds that “‘conservative streak.” Most of us are 
willing to cast a few crumbs on the waters of hope, but those who 
venture all their bread are few. For after all it is only a larger 
loaf that is to come back after many days, and the days may be too 
many. Meanwhile we must live. Traces of this furtive caution 
crop out surprisingly now and then in out-of-the-way corners of 
naturally radical temperaments. Without especially trying to find 
it, I have had its curious workings brought home as a powerful 
reality through a number of years of somewhat close acquaintance 
with large groups of militant working-men. It is the brake that 
keeps our engine from taking the crossovers ahead at too high 
speed. It is the “‘morning-after” state of mind of the man with 
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a job—the morning after the socialist rally or the union vote to 
call a long-dreaded strike. It is the tug of wife and babies, deeply 
understood by every normal man. Label it sentimentalism, 
cowardice, what you will—nobody cares; the fact is there. It is 
not the whole fact, of course; the call for the great uprising goes 
also to youth and unbound shoulders. But youth is busy and has 
not learned despair; it would like to experiment with opportunity 
a little, before it strikes down. 

The millennium waits for this man with a job, and the job must 
somehow be figured without a break into the millennial plan. He 
is not willing to toss the poor thing, little as he loves it, into the 
Professor Makeover machine of his country-fair recollections, 
expecting a bag of gold to drop into his hands on the other side. 
He may suspect it will prove the same kind of gold he actually 
received at the professor’s prodigal hands. To make it a better 
job he will sometimes loosen his hold and take the risk of a strike, 
but he never quite lets go. He still considers it his job, and knows 
it will more than likely come back to him. 

What if he does not after all despise it so much as he occasionally 
appears to, or as he is insistently told he ought to? Most of the 
labor spokesmen I have known, men representing the most ener- 
getic and perhaps most intelligent part of our wage-earning popu- 
lation, frankly like some things about the industrial society they 
are accustomed to better than the program of liberation. They 
are not sure it will mean liberation. The right to work or not to 
work, for whom they please, and when they please, with the power 
by united action to bargain for their labor on something like equal 
terms, they have won by long struggle and are sure of. It is liberty, 
real and immediate. In the knowledge of this reserve power, 
always at hand, is a subtle satisfaction making the meanest drudgery 
for the time being endurable. The working-man hugs it close. 
It is not for sale, even at a high price in the paper currency of the 
new dispensation. He distrusts any half-way ground between 
liberty and slavery. 

He is a little suspicious of a universal working schedule, estab- 
lished by laws in the making of which any particular set of workers 
could have little voice and no realcontrol. He can see some advan- 
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tages in a “city job” as matters now stand, the expense of high wages 
and easy hours drawn from taxes paid apparently by somebody 
else, but he does not know just what will happen when there is no 
longer a somebody else, only the impersonal everybody-nobody to 
draw upon when anybody wants a change of condition. With 
every large group having a direct interest in not letting any other 
group draw too much from the common fund, the man with a job 
wonders if he will really find progress any easier under the new order 
than it is now. For he is not going to be content even with a 
doubled share in the socialist redistribution, unless he is to have 
elbow room to keep striving how and when he may choose for some- 
thing better still. He has never noticed any larger degree of con- 
tentment and renunciation among people of five-thousand-dollar 
incomes than among those of five-hundred-dollar incomes. 

He dares refuse to work, now, because his fellows are equally free 
to do the same, in a joint effort to make their common lot better. 
The payers of wages can be dealt with one at a time, and kept busy 
at their proper task of finding new economies, new productive 
methods which shall make nature pay the bills of a rising standard 
of living. And he knows there are a thousand other employers 
in case his own, for the time being, cannot be brought to terms. 
Somewhere among them he will find another job. But with a 
single and all-powerful employer to match his wits against, where 
shall he turn when his particular lot grows irksome? In the social 
commonwealth he is to control his own fortunes through the ballot 
box. It is a mighty privilege, perhaps too mighty. In speculating 
on what he will do with it he may even feel appallingly helpless, 
as a man disarmed, with that and that only for a quick remedy or 
a stout reliance. Ten thousand or ten million to one! His proud 
ballot—one flake in a terrific snowstorm—where has it gone? 
Did it stick anywhere in particular, or did anybody feel it? Per- 
haps enough of his fellows will take enough interest in his griev- 
ances to help him dent the rhinoceros hide of society. Perhaps 
not. He can imagine it will take a considerable thrust to make the 
creature look around. 

It may occur to him that he and everybody he knows will 
always be minority stockholders, and he has heard what often 
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happens to minority stockholders. Can he expect that the might- 
iest corporation of all, the vast economic machine of a nation at 
work, will have a more impressionable and accessible soul than the 
individual concerns of his own day, which he has learned on many 
kinds of high authority have none at all ? 

Thinking it over in some milder mood, he may conclude that 
for his own part he would probably be reasonable about it and bow 
to the will of the majority, biding his time. But suppose a lot of 
young fellows over there and another lot over here cannot get into 
this mood. What if, disgruntled over the easier jobs of many 
thousands of their fellow-citizens, or angered at some government 
foreman, they suddenly drop tools and remind the authorities that 
the world owes them a living? They had drawn that canny con- 
clusion from the well-remembered campaign cry, ‘‘To each accord- 
ing to his need.” Can the community let these men starve? 
There was to be no more starvation. Will it grant the demands, 
throw open the positions asked for, and send the workers thus dis- 
placed down to the deserted posts? Or will it order them back 
to work at the point of the bayonet, as more than one European 
government has done already in the case of striking workmen on 
state enterprises? A strike against the government is revolution. 
Our doubting working-man in his milder mood wonders how he 
himself would deal with his fellows of this temper. He is not so 
sure that no provocation to drop his own tools could ever arise. 

Then it may occur to him, going deeper, that the liberal allow- 
ance to each and all may not last. He knows something about the 
tremendous pressure put upon the machinery of society every day 
to turn out the product needed for the support of labor, and a return 
to private management and capital, the most of which goes into 
reinvestment for still larger production to meet increasing needs. 
There will be a fairer distribution under the new plan, he may feel 
sure. But suppose the tone and energy are relaxed and the indus- 
trial muscles get flabby. When the total output shrinks until 
there is less to distribute, however fairly, than now, what then ? 
Who is to watch productive costs and wastes with the eagle eye 
of the private manager, and enforce the standards of efficiency ? 
Who is to speed up the “government stroke,” and what is to stand 
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back of him? Force? That is the one word the laborer who has 
fled to our shores most fears and hates. When the man with a job 
catches sight of the old familiar figure, black and silent, behind this 
fair vision of universal freedom, he hesitates. 

If this were all, it may be some uprush of enthusiasm would 
banish his alarm as a bad dream. But his everyday comings and 
goings with the forerunners of the new era, men of his own indus- 
trial kin, are wide-awake experiences that he is sure about. In 
most cases, it is the sober truth that he admires the men who are 
to bring him salvation even less than the salvation itself. It may 
be a trivial factor, of little weight in argument, but it is insistently 
real and it gives him pause. It helps account for the conservative 
streak. To most of us there is no miniature of human society quite 
so convincing as the near-by men and women who compose it. To 
the average working-man, economic institutions are the length- 
ened shadows of his employer, his fellow shopmen, and the members 
of his union. The coming kingdom of heaven on earth he sees, 
illogically perhaps but actually, in the particular Max or Ivan or 
Antonio who for years has been fighting him at all the turns of 
union policy with the utmost bitterness, ambitious, dogmatic, 
assailing his every attempt to win gains for labor through media- 
tion or arbitration as a rank if not corrupt betrayal. He can 
imagine, if he thinks so far, that many issues under the new 
régime may still demand continual arbitration, if not judicial 
authority. Shall all men be paid alike, for instance, or by some 
graded scale, and if this, in what measure to each class of labor ? 

It seems to him these men do not display quite enough of the 
just and charitable virtues of the brotherhood they are to help set 
up. Commonly proffered as the new religion of humanity, the 
social democracy often bears to him through its spokesmen more 
the likeness of a war-club, knotted with individual crotchets, 
grudges, and passions, than of a transforming spirit. And he 
knows that some down-rushing Pentecost of self-abnegation must 
come upon these his brethren, if they are not to stand a-tiptoe in 
the forefront, when the day comes to fill the plan-and-scope com- 
mittees and posts of management in the co-operative common- 
wealth. With this picture of possibilities before him, it is no 
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guess that he sometimes thinks of his present employer with a sigh 
of relief. He may have just fought out a wage battle with this 
same employer, for all that. 

He has no such first-hand grappling with the sympathetic men 
and women of wealth and leisure who bring him the socialist message 
from outside the labor ranks. But he finds it hard, somehow, to 
take them very seriously. What do you know about me, or how 
I like my job, or what I want in place of it? Good naturedly he 
grants these amiable people the grace of sincerity, but his keen, 
practical eye sees uncomfortably far into their curious ethical self- 
deception. And he is sometimes brutally frank and impolite about 
it. If private profit is so much plunder of labor, what are you 
doing with it? Iam labor. If it is mine it is not yours. You 
are devoting it to the good of humanity? Perhaps I would like 
the same generous satisfaction, if you would hand me what 
you say I have earned and you have not. Or perhaps I would 
rather squander it, since that also is my right. I am grateful for 
your interest, ut how do you know I may not have a notion that 
I in turn could spend your income for your largest good, better 
than you ca! ? I do not expect to get it away from you, even for 
that worthy purpose. Is it really impossible to work out a feasible 
plan of returning these incomes to the workers who earned them 
in the mills whence your dividends come, or of paying them into 
the public treasury for the good of the community? This, too, 
would enable you to take your place at once in the productive 
ranks, where you and I believe we all belong. You are people of 
ability and considerable spare time. Can you not manage to solve 
this immediate problem right at home, when you do not hesitate 
to attack tremendously larger ones a long way ahead ? 

John Mitchell, some years ago, based an argument for trade 
unionism on the not very cheerful supposition that the great mass 
of wage laborers must remain what they are and where they are. 
There is not room at the top for one in a thousand of the toilers 
who must always do the world’s daily drudgery. That the 
drudgery must indeed always be done, and done by somebody, is 
true enough; but Mr. Mitchell was too rigid in his theory if he 
meant to tie any particular set of workers to any particular condi- 
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tion. The industrial ladder remains, but one generation of workers 
after another mounts from lower to higher rounds. The English 
weavers and spinners, and the sons and daughters of Yankee 
farmers who first filled the textile mills of Fall River and Lowell, 
found the factory system not a prison, but an opportunity. Except 
for short terms of labor, their children for the most part did not go 
back from the schools into the mills; not many indeed of the 
children of any of the groups that followed have done so. Mill 
managers have constantly turned to Europe for new supplies of 
labor, mainly because they had to, whatever their other motives. 
Irish operatives followed the English, French Canadians the Irish, 
and these for some years have been giving way to Greeks, Italians, 
and Poles. The earlier groups have passed into higher grades of 
occupation, and the movement goes on. The same drift appears 
in the population changes in great cities. The one-time German 
population of New York’s east side, for many blocks below Four- 
teenth Street, is now for the most part far uptown or in the suburbs. 
Race after race has followed; from the hopelessness of old-world 
poverty, through the dismal years of new-world sweatshops and 
slums, out at length to things of larger promise; each status, grim 
enough in itself, at least a step forward. 

The man with a job knows something about this unseen social 
advance, however impatient he may get with the delays on the 
rounds just above. He does not especially complain that some of 
the rounds are near the bottom, nor that the ladder stands on the 
ground, where he can get on. Room at the bottom, where the 
start must be made, is more important to him, for the time being, 
than room at the top. He insists that the rounds be set closer 
together, for easier climbing, but he is slow about kicking the 
ladder out from underneath in the hope that he himself will remain 
floating in mid-air. 

I do not suppose the individual working-man exists who puts 
himself to the trouble of weighing all these facts and chances as a 
connected chain of reasoning. But in the give-and-take of almost 
constant discussion with those of his own industrial household, one 
after another of these things known and things probable does get 
before him, concretely, to a surprisingly larger extent than most 
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men not familiar with the high-tension inner life of the labor move- 
ment are aware. 

If he actually had grown hopeless about his job and all that 
goes with it, he would have become either the Jacobin or the man 
with the hoe long ago. But he has seen the job bettered in his own 
day, and has a Micawber-like faith that something better still will 
“turn up,” one of these days, even if he does not seriously expect 
his abilities to land him in the general manager’s chair. Never- 
theless, somebody among his fellows will be foreman, and some- 
body manager—who knows? The allurement of the what-may-be 
never quite loses its spell; the fascination of unknown possibility— 
chance if you will—a zest in the midst of monotony which does 
count for contentment and efficiency, whether more than a few of 
the things imagined are ever realized or not. 

And the man who holds this half-whimsical trust in luck cannot 
quite deny, if he is frank, still other non-economic motives which 
sometimes move him even more than dollars and cents. The latent 
pugnacity in most men’s make-up lends a kind of grim attraction 
to an industrial system offering every man a “fighting chance,” no 
matter what the hardships or how many the defeats. Universal and 
everlasting peace—most worthy ideal—is not after all the slogan 
that stirs the blood and fires enthusiasm. There is no drumbeat 
in it, and most men aiter a while get restless for the drumbeat: 
not necessarily the call to bloodshed, but to real encounter never- 
theless—no polite rivalry of the chessboard or croquet ground. 
There is an edge to the definition of peace as ‘a monotonous inter- 
val between fights” that cuts deeper than jest. In the play of 
heroism and sacrifice men reach satisfactions more intimate than 
happiness. These finer muscles demand the pain of exercise, and 
the reward has meaning in some rough proportion to the suffering 
that won it. That is a bromidic commonplace, the sated man’s 
occasional envy of his struggling neighbor’s relish of small gains—- 
the moving into the new flat with an extra room and a bay-window, 
the family trip to the beach on that first Saturday half-holiday. 
“Did you ever suppose a year ago we would be where we are now ?” 
He would like to know that feeling. It is the possession of the 
forward-looking man with an ordinary, stupid job. 
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The working-man would like well enough to know that he need 
never dread starvation; but what next? How long before the 
regulated mediocrity of perpetual comfort turns to deadly bore- 
dom? to new discontents for old? What are the energetic spirits 
to do, denied the opportunity or power to break through this smug 
universalism when they will and seek new individual outlets, 
reasonable or not, sensible or not, and without permission? It is 
a common habit of mind to confuse contentment with the placid 
enjoyment of provided needs. There is the deeper contentment of 
hope, fettered though it be with anxiety and strife. Strife is the 
very weapon of hope; not the strife to force others down, but to 
share the larger possibilities of the common life. 

The working-man as we know him—the representative working- 
man, in the average or majority sense—has come up to this plane, 
and if it is not the loftiest that could be imagined, it is, at least 
to him, a vantage ground. To meet him on the street and argue 
some point of the latest labor policy, or to see him carry a banner 
in the Labor Day parade, or to hear him deliver a harangue in the 
union meeting is not to be reminded of the peasant with his hoe, 
bowed by the weight of centuries and gazing on the ground. The 
impression is that of a man standing upright on his own hard-won 
ground, with a power of choice and a determination to exercise it. 
He will accept a better industrial status than the one he is building 
for himself when he is sure that it is really better, and especially 
when he is sure that the liberties he has come to prize above all 
things are not in some way to slip through his hands in the exchange. 
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REASONABLE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY: 
A CRITICISM 


C. S. WOODS 
State University of Iowa 


The article by Professor Blackmar entitled ‘Reasonable 
Department of Sociology for Colleges and Universities’’* must have 
attracted the attention and claimed the interest of all the readers 
of the September number of the American Journal of Sociology. 

He who attempts to formulate a program for this rapidly 
evolving and widely comprehensive science or combination of 
sciences has courage, to say the least. And Professor Blackmar 
has rendered a useful service in presenting an outline that doubtless 
commends itself to most persons who study it. 

The thing that seems very important to any of us is almost sure 
to be thrust upon others whenever the opportunity occurs. And 
my excuse for writing this short article is that Professor Blackmar 
omitted what I consider to be a logical and useful item in the 
formation of his reasonable department of sociology. 

He provides in Group IV for practical social service work for 
advanced students and instructors. This is a wise provision. But 
the precedents for much of it so far as I can see have been neg- 
lected. They may be cryptic and expected by the author to be 
revealed to students and instructors when they follow certain 
courses. But if students are preparing to work with agencies whose 
efforts are preventive and constructive, they ought to have some 
special instruction that will help them intelligently to do this work. 

These is no specific mention of a course in this scheme that 
gives the student the opportunity to study the social side of some 
of those problems that are basic to the preservation of the physi- 
cal and mental well-being of the people of the community. The 
desires of every individual may perhaps be expressed by the words, 
health, wealth, knowledge, sociability, beauty, rightness. And 
people are physically, mentally, and, in some degree at least, morally 


* American Journal of Sociology, XX (1914), 261. 
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efficient as they are able to realize these desires. But how shall 
people realize these desires? The answer to this question is the 
purpose and end of practical, social efforts. The student, there- 
fore, should have a course devoted to the study of the community 
interests in such subjects as water, milk, and food supply, the pre- 
vention of disease, vital statistics, physical conditions of shops and 
factories, the normal protective forces of the human body, and 
certain other questions that form a rather distinctive group. 

In the University of Iowa a course in social hygiene is given in 
the department of sociology. The course is begun by reference 
to the fact that the dreamers made the supply of our basic needs 
the foundation of ideal communities. Plato, in his Republic, 
makes the point, when he sets out to build a city (community), 
that our indigence must be recognized and provided for first of all. 
He then proceeds to set forth the meaning of justice. But without 
the wisest and best provisions for the things on which men, women, 
and children primarily depend, justice is a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 

Students should know something of social pathology, remedial 
and correctional measures and institutions; but these are only 
sequences. Vagrancy, for instance, is not a primary condition in 
most cases. To what is vagrancy due? A report of a study of 
vagrancy among two thousand men in the New York municipal 
lodging-house during March of the present year reveals the inter- 
esting fact that a large percentage of the men were physically 
defective. The defectiveness of whatever sort was in some cases 
the essential, and in others the contributory, cause of the vagrancy. 
The student of sociology should be taught somewhere some things 
about the prevention of disease, “‘for preventive medicine has 
become a basic factor in sociology.” It is impossible to say just 
how powerfully the morals of people are influenced by bad housing, 
but we know the conditions for the breaking-down of modesty and 
the establishment of undue intimacy are often present in poorly 
lighted, badly arranged, and inadequately equipped houses. And, 
interestingly enough, the housing problem has usually been con- 
sidered to be sanitary and hygienic in its nature; but it is more 
broadly sociologic. 
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The relation of the health of the individual to his occupation 
is almost sure to be overlooked unless the student or social worker 
has some knowledge of the fact that industrial hygiene deals with 
such matters as the health, welfare, and human rights of the 
worker. 

Let me illustrate in a simple way the necessity for special atten- 
tion to these questions. Suppose a man does work which requires 
him to be on his feet all the day. He ultimately fails to get to his 
work. He becomes an applicant for charitable aid. He complains 
of pain in his feet. He is sent to the dispensary and receives treat- 
ment. Absence from his work relieves him, but when he goes to 
work again his pain recurs. Now what that man needs is not 
medicine but a job that will allow him to sit down. He has flat- 
tening foot arches. 

If the social worker wants to be of real service he must not neg- 
lect the things on which men and women live. (The physician at 
the dispensary should not fail to recognize this point.) The water 
and food supply, the housing conditions, the prevention of dis- 
eases, etc., are community problems. The families and other 
groups must depend upon the efficiency of certain forces that are 
at work for their protection and amelioration. And the student 
ought to have some notion of what these are. 

The objection may be made that the student cannot know 
everything that may have some real or imaginary relation to soci- 
ology. And yet if he must omit some things in order to have time 
for others, he surely ought not to fail to get a notion of those forces 
that contribute to the improvement of the basic conditions of daily 
living. 

We attempt in our course in social hygiene to help the student 
to get a constructive view of certain social efforts. It is applied 
sociology, but we present the facts before we try to apply them. 
And finally we show the relation between the various agencies, 
such as boards of health, and the individual, the family, and the 
entire community. 

It is only fair to say that Professor Blackmar has given place 
in one or another division of his program for subjects which we 
think belong to a logical course in social hygiene. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its annual meeting at 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, December 28 to 31, 1914. 
The general subject of the meeting is: “FREE ComMMUNICATION.” So 
far as completed, the program is as follows: 


Monpbay EVENING, DECEMBER 28, 1914 
Joint Meeting of the American Statistical Association, the American 
Economic Association, and the American Sociological Society. Addresses by 
PRESIDENT JOHN KOREN, of the American Statistical Association; PRESIDENT 
J. H. Gray, of the American Economic Association; and PRESIDENT E. A. 
Ross, of the American Sociological Society. The subject of PRoFEssoR 
Ross’s address is “Freedom of Communication and the Struggle for Right.” 


TUESDAY FoRENOON, DECEMBER 29, 1014 
Subject, ‘Freedom of Assemblage” 
Paper, ‘‘Freedom of Assemblage in the United States since 1890,”” Mr. JOHN 
GRAHAM Brooks, of Harvard University. 
Paper, “ Reasonable Restrictions upon Freedom of Assemblage,’’ HONORABLE 
ARTHUR Woops, Police Commissioner of New York City. 
Discussion, HONORABLE ALTON B. PARKER, GILBERT ROE, and OTHERS. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29, 1914 
Subject, ‘‘ Freedom of Speech”’ 
Paper, “Freedom of Speech in the United States since 1890,” PROFESSOR 
Roscoe Pounp, of Harvard Law School. 
Paper, “‘ Reasonable Restrictions upon Freedom of Speech,’’ HONORABLE JAMES 
BRONSON REYNOLDS, of the American Social Hygiene Association. 
Discussion, PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BEarD, of Columbia University and 
OTHERS. 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 30, 1914 


Subject, ‘Freedom of the Press” 


Paper, “Freedom of the Press in the United States since 1890,’’ PROFESSOR 
HENRY SCHOFIELD, of Northwestern University Law School. 

Paper, “Reasonable Restrictions upon Freedom of the Press,” Mr. CHARLES 
H. Grasty, of the Baltimore Sun. 

Discussion, Dr. FABIAN FRANKLIN, of the New York Evening Post; PROFESSOR 
L. L. BERNARD, of the University of Missouri, and OTHERs. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 30, I914 


Annual Business Meeting of the Society. 
Reports of Committees. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 30, 1914 
Subject, ‘Freedom of Teaching” 


Paper, “Freedom of Teaching in the United States,” Proressor U. G. 


WEATHERLY, of Indiana University. 
Paper, ‘Reasonable Restrictions upon the Scholar’s Freedom,”’ PRESIDENT 
HENRY PritcHett, of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching. 
Discussion, PROFESSOR VIDA SCUDDER, of Wellesley College; PREsipENT F. M. 


McVey, of the University of North Dakota, and OrHERs. 


THURSDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 31, 1914 
Joint session with the American Economic Association. 
Subject, ‘The Relation of the State to Wages” 


Paper, “The Economic Aspects of the Public Regulation of Wages,” 


Dr. Frank H. Drxon, of Washington, D.C. 
Paper, “The Social Aspects of the Public Regulation of Wages,” Mrs. GLEN- 
DOWER Evans, of the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission. 


Discussion. 
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REVIEWS 


Psychology and Social Sanity. By HuGo MUNSTERBERG. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1914. Pp. ix+ 320. 

Ten fields in which America shows signs of popular insanity are 
traversed in successive chapters: “Sex Education,” “Socialism,” “ The 
Intellectual Underworld,” ‘‘Thought Transference,” “‘The Mind of the 
Juryman,” “Efficiency on the Farm,” “Social Sins in Advertising,’’ 
“The Mind of the Investor,” ‘Society and the Dance,”’ and “ Naive 
Psychology.” For convenience the contents of the chapters are reviewed 
in reverse order. 

The concluding chapter sets out to disprove a popular impression 
that in standard poetry and prose adequate psychological principles are 
to be found. Examining the sayings of poets and sages from ancient 
India to modern Germany, Professor Miinsterberg reaches the con- 
clusion that, with the exception of some shrewd insights into character 
and conduct, no substitute for a study of psychology is found in the 
great literature of the world. The contention is doubtless sound: 
however, the author neglects to use a distinction which he mentions— 
between general psychology with its generalized account of mental 
processes and the newer individual psychology dealing with the problems 
of determining the traits of particular individuals. Dramas and espe- 
cially modern novels contain material relevant to the latter. General, 
abstract psychology obviously does not receive much from classic 
literature. 

The dance is alternately denounced and defended. The Harvard 
exponent of applied psychology does not balk at discussing the origins 
and probable effects of the tango. A possible good in the recent dancing 
craze is that it may encourage an aesthetic attitude, thus providing an 
antidote to American hurry. 

To explain the mind of the “get-rich-quick’”’ investor the principles 
of imitation, suggestion, and the mob spirit are employed after the 
manner of LeBon and Ross. In treating advertising the chief aim is 
to show that the policy of introducing advertisements and romances 
on the same page is wasteful to the advertiser. By experiments with 
students it is demonstrated that the emotion aroused by a love-story 
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does not go over into interest in talcum powder. Besides the economic 
loss there is a resultant cheapening of literature. 

Can psychology help the farmer? Not only by elimination of 
useless movements can efficiency be attained; the farmer may benefit 
by understanding the psychic qualities of wild and tame animals, by 
studying the inheritance of traits and animals, and by comprehending 
methods of arousing desire for his products in his customers. 

Is the conference of the jury after hearing a case psychologically 
justifiable? Dr. Miinsterberg states that we have reason to be satisfied 
with the jury system provided women are kept out of it (p. 202). With 
Harvard students as subjects, an experiment was devised, involving 
judgment of the relative number of dots pasted on cards. After a 
group of men had recorded their first judgments, discussion and mutual 
persuasion ensued, followed by a second vote. Fifty-two per cent of the 
first votes were found to be correct and 78 per cent of the final votes were 
correct. The same experiment was performed on women: 45 per cent 
of the first votes were correct and 45 per cent of the last votes were 
correct. Dr. Miinsterberg remarks that this result does not contradict 
the “popular idea that woman easily changes her mind. She changes 
it, but others cannot change it.” He assumes that his experiment 
represents the conditions of a jury discussion and thinks that he is 
warranted in his general conclusion by the text. 

Beulah Miller, the simple village child credited by newspapers with 
the possession of marvelous mind-reading powers, is the heroine of chap. 
iv. Her case was personally studied. The girl was found to be unusu- 
ally sensitive to impressions recorded subconsciously and facile in 
responding to gestures so slight as to be unmarked by the agents them- 
selves. Her reading of cards and numbers is nothing uncanny. The 
attempts to exploit the gifts of the child for gain and the credulity of 
the public are severely arraigned. 

In America the intellectual underworld flourishes. In it are the 
cranks, the quacks, the fortune-tellers, and all those persons who become 
side-tracked from the main line of cultural tradition and method. The 
“masses”? defer to these humbugs, forsaking the expert. Although 
noting several positive means of reducing the numbers of the under- 
world, the writer favors a rigid policy of suppression. 

The treatment of Socialism is remarkable because so unsatisfactory. 
Most superficial evasions of the central problem of distribution of oppor- 
tunity and income are recounted. Even the worn assertion that the 
masses are now better off than ever before is not excluded. We are 
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told that some persons are destined to be hewers of wood, as revealed 
by experimental psychology! And, anyway, content and inner recti- 
tude do not depend upon external conditions! However, the author 
feels it necessary to present some psychological support for his opinions, 
since the greater part of his essay is a repetition of ancient common- 
places needing no knowledge of psychology for their utterance or their 
comprehension. The psychological doctrine appealed to is called the 
relativity of feeling theory. All joy is relative. “A hundred dollars 
added to an income of five hundred gives as much joy as ten thousand 
added to fifty thousand dollars’”’ (p. 92). Hence the futility of any 
set minimum or maximum. This thesis is directed at what Professor 
Miinsterberg considers to be the central aim of the programs of Ameri- 
can socialists—to secure for workingmen the standard of five thousand 
dollars yearly income. 

The weakness of the thesis drawn from introspective psychology is 
plain. Nothing can be deduced from it. As a matter of individual 
psychology any earthly boon may be indifferent at particular times, as 
when one grieves for a friend or has a toothache. But the fact of 
individual shifting feelings has no important bearing on social standards 
of opportunity and income. A five-thousand-dollar standard may or 
may not be advisable: its value must be established by experiment. 
Professor Miinsterberg leaves the problem where it was before. He 
reveals no intimate knowledge of the mutations of socialist thought: 
he does not analyze the social psychology of the fundamental doctrine 
of the class struggle. The sort of general pronouncement against a 
social propaganda which is essayed in chap. ii is happily going out of 
fashion. To set mass over against class and to complain of the flabbi- 
ness and stupidity of the masses because they will not throw up their 
hats when the expert speaks is crude social theorizing. A nice problem 
which may later engage the pen of the author is the exact relation between 
the expert and the community. Perhaps Dr. Miinsterberg has not 
realized a certain sanity in the American distrust of some “experts.”’ 
Experience has demonstrated how easy it is for specialization to become 
isolation from the community in which the expert works. 

The initial chapter denounces “the policy of loud talk” in dealing 
with sex education. Popular dramas depicting the horrors of white 
slavery are said to be pernicious; newspaper agitation aggravates the 
evil; and to tell boys and girls about themselves is dangerous. Ideas 
about sex phenomena, however scientific, break down inhibition, re- 
inforce desire, and lead to cold calculation of possible results of 
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transgression. Not from bacteriology but from reverence for ideal values 
must reform come. The older policy of secrecy was wisest, since it 
built up instinctive repulsions and mystical beliefs which the author 
assumes have no equivalent in the age of knowledge, discussion, and 
publicity. 

The truth of much of what the writer rather heatedly says is beyond 
question. It is likely that recent sudden awakening to a grave prob- 
lem has carried with it exaggerations and misconceptions: however, 
Professor Miinsterberg is not strictly an experimentalist when he esti- 
mates the effects of sex literature, since no exact means are at. hand. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that in America we are trying the policy 
of arousing the whole community to dangers rather than the policy 
of having everything done for it without its initiative. Some wastage 
is in the long run justified by our learning from experience as a com- 
munity. Putting aside the query whether there has ever been a time 
when “‘silence’”’ was universal, except in carefully guarded upper strata 
of society, the reader questions whether Professor Miinsterberg is not 
making too absolute a dualism of noise and silence. Clearly the problem 
of sex instruction is not that of all silence versus all talk. It seems to be 
that of the parents’, the schools’, and the community organs’ knowing 
what to present and how to present it, when to speak and when to be 
silent. Obviously the youth of today does find out about sex matters; 
he builds up images founded on sex impulses, and it is important for 
home and school to see to it that these images are not prurient and 
obsessing. Modern communication has forced a degree of publicity in 
all phases of life, and the policy of silence cannot be revived without 
reviving a past society. 

With the contention that ideas must add to sex desire there is ground 
for disagreement. It is not self-evident that knowledge about the 
economy of reproduction, as described in botany and biology and im- 
parted sympathetically by parent and teacher at opportune times, would 
negate ethical values. The like is true of sane dramas and newspapers. 
When the half-inarticulate questionings of the boy meet with the answer 
of science and art, that answer is am oullet for impulse. Professor 
Miinsterberg gives the impression of entertaining the view that ideas are 
stored-up entities, those regarding sex being so compelling that for a 
youth to understand the phenomena inevitably entails an increase of 
temptation. That open-eyed understanding may be the best pre- 
condition of self-control corresponds with observed facts, however 
badly it may fit in with the writer’s version of psychology. 
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On the whole, although there are valuable tentative experiments 
and suggestions recorded in this popular presentation of applied psy- 
chology, it is a dubious claim of the publishers that the book is a 
reliable guide to the clarification of social issues. 


E. L. TALBERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Criminology. By BARON RAFFAELE GAROFALO. Translated by 
ROBERT WyNEsS With an Introduction by E. 
Ray STEVENS. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1914. Pp. 
xl+478. $4.50. 

This book presents such a vivid and thorough contrast between the 
old, juridical, legalistic views, and the newer, sociological findings, as to 
constitute a rational and cheerful revolution. 

The volume comes to us through the efforts of the American Institute 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, which, by deliberate and organized 
effort, is selecting and translating the most important contributions 
to criminology that appear in foreign languages. There are now nine 
numbers in this “‘ Modern Criminal Science Series,” issued by the same 
publishers. 

The author of this treatise is an Italian noble who was educated for 
the law and has attained high rank in its practice. He is a senator of 
the kingdom of Italy, and adjunct professor of criminal law and procedure 
in the University of Naples. He fortunately combines the legal and 
sociological interests, for he has served as president of the International 
Institute of Sociology, and is now president of the Italian Society of 
Sociology. He is the author of many legal, criminological, and socio- 
logical works, chief of which is the one here discussed. 

The Criminology first appeared in 1885, but was completely recast 
when the fifth French edition appeared, in 1905. The translator has 
worked from this edition and from the second Italian edition, not in a 
literal way, but endeavoring “to say what Garofalo has said,” and 
“to say it as an Englishman or American would have said it.” Mr. 
Millar shows, by his helpful annotations and explanations, that his 
knowledge of the legal history and practice of Europe well qualifies him 
for the work. 

Mr. Stevens, in his introduction, sounds the slogan of the book when 
he says: “We have given too much consideration to the offense, too little 
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to the offender. We must give more consideration to the individual, less 
to the chapter and verse of the written law that declares the punishment 
for each offense.”’ Crime, or rather the criminal, is dealt with as a 
social phenomenon that is to be experimentally and personally studied, 
selectively repressed, finally eliminated. 

The author states that the chief purpose of the book ‘“‘is the intro- 
duction of the experimental method into that science which, in its 
study of the criminal phenomenon, ought to seek the means best adapted 
to its extirpation.” A further purpose is “to harmonize judicial logic 
with the social interest.” The legalists, with their logic-chopping, 
have made it possible for our hidden enemy, the criminal, to thrive at 
our expense. We must throw overboard the doctrines of responsibility- 
extenuated-by-circumstance and punishment-proportional-to-crime. 
“To make punishment depend on the moral responsibility would insure 
the acquittal of the most ferocious type of murderer.’’ Punishment is 
not mere social vengeance; nor is it a means of expiation, for there is 
no such thing. It is the social means, always fitted to the individual 
case, of adapting the criminal to our civilized life; or, failing that, a 
means of eliminating him, not by life-imprisonment, but by transporta- 
tion, marooning, or death. 

The body of the book is in four parts, dealing respectively with 
“Crime,” “The Criminal,” ‘“‘ Repression,” and an “Outline of Principles 
Suggested as a Basis for an International Penal Code.” 

The definition of crime has been wrongly left to the jurists, whereas 
crime ought to be sociologically defined. Garofalo attains this socio- 
logical definition by an analysis of sentiments: all civilized communities 
possess a moral sense characterized, fundamentally, by two sentiments, 
benevolence and justice, or pity and probity; the first of which prevents 
the normal man from injuring persons, the second restraining him 
from offenses involving property. A violation of either of these senti- 
ments, as they are found in the average man, constitutes “what may 
properly be called natural crime.”’ The criminal “is necessarily a man 
in whom there is an absence, eclipse, or weakness of these sentiments, 
one or both.” He is psychically abnormal. The old legal notion of 
crime is inadequate because the jurist has his mind academically fixed 
on matters objective and external; “he makes no analysis from the 
standpoint of experimental psychology.” He studies deeds and not 
persons, assuming that the criminal is just like other men, except that he 
has committed a forbidden and punishable act. It is the doer of the 
deed, the individual with the lacunae in his consciousness, he who lacks 
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probity or pity, or both, on whom we must fix our attention, if we would 


understand his act, the crime. 

Having satisfied us with a more narrow and specific delimitation of 
criminality that can be presented here, our author proceeds to the study 
of the criminal. Marked usually, but not always, by physical stigmata, 
the criminal is essentially a psychic abnormal. But moral anomaly 
must be carefully distinguished from that which is pathologic: we 
should not inflict the death penalty on the insane. In the production 
of the criminal, heredity is likely to play a large part. Following a classi- 
fication of criminals (see below) there is an interesting chapter on 
“Social Influences,”’ and one on “Influence of the Laws.”’ 

Repression of crime is to be accomplished by (1) adaptation of the 
adaptable and (2) elimination of the unadaptable. Below is a table 
of grades of criminals and typical punishments recommended. Of 
course, this merely suggests Garofalo’s scheme, as details, exceptions, 
etc., cannot be included. 

1. Murderers, ‘‘men who are destitute of moral sense and hence of the 
sentiment of pity even in its lowest terms’: Elimination by death. 

2. Violent criminals: (a) Homicidal offenders: Internment, as on an 
island or ina colony; term not fixed in advance. (0) Offenders guilty of serious 
physical or moral cruelty: Persistent offenders to be marooned in an uncivi- 
lized region. (c) Youthful offenders: Period of observation, with future 
treatment according to findings. (d) Offenders deficient only in moral train- 
ing or restraint: Compulsory reparation, one fine to be paid to state, one to 
injured party. 

3. Criminals deficient in probity: (a) Instinctive and habitual offenders 
(as persistent thieves, incendiaries, swindlers, forgers): Transportation to 
sparsely settled colony where work is necessary, (5) Non-habitual offenders: 
Change of environment, state labor, enforced reparation, etc. 

4. Lascivious criminals: Confinement in asylum, or internment in oversea 
penal colony, according to diagnosis. 

As the aim of all punishment is social utility, “it will be noticed 
that temporary imprisonment for a term fixed in advance, the typical 
punishment of the modern criminal law, has no place in the system just 
outlined.” 

Other notable features advocated by Garofalo are: the abolishment 
of trial by jury; the substitution of an investigational, secret trial for 
the usual public form of contest between sides; a more serious and 
rigorous treatment of criminal attempt; the removal of traditional 
restrictions concerning recidivism; a more extended refusal of bail; 
compensation for victims of imprisonment found to be unnecessary 
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(i.e., those to whom bail has been unnecessarily denied); correction of 
abuses regarding prescription of action, and of punishment; refusal of 
pardon to anyone guilty of natural crime. 

Finally, there is a codification of the foregoing principles of crimi- 
nology in a form acceptable for adoption as an international code. In 
appendices are found a more extended exposition of the author’s views 
concerning “enforced reparation as a substitute for imprisonment;” 
and “comparative statistics of crime.” 

While the Criminology could be tightened somewhat, particularly 
in its treatment of the “moral sense” and of heredity, it is extremely 
valuable because of its presentation, to American readers, of the oldest 
European experience combined with the newest thought about it. 
That we in America are not altogether laggards in penal science is 
attested by Garofalo’s statement that the juvenile court, the probation 
system, and the indeterminate sentence have all reached their highest 
development in the United States. But when we laymen in law watch 
prolonged and costly trials which a preliminary psycho-medical examina- 
tion would have rendered entirely unnecessary; when we see rival 
lawyers brilliantly but contemptibly contesting, not for justice, but 
for the verdict, for applause, for the same money prize which led the 
prisoner to steal; when we are compelled to wonder which is the more 
dangerous criminal, he who bungled and was caught, or the crafty 
pleader who helps him out of his distress, we cannot suppress the wish 
that everyone in our land who has anything to do with criminology 


would read this book and profit by it. 
D. W. LARUE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
East STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Syndicalism in France. With an Introduction by PROFESSOR 
FRANKLIN H. Grppincs. Second revised edition of The 
Labor Movement in France. By Louis LEVINE, PH.D. New 
York: Columbia University, 1914. Pp. 229. $1.50. 


The first edition of this work, published in 1912, has already become 
recognized as the most accurate and scientific English statement of the 
syndicalist movement in France. The modifications in this revised 
edition are not of fundamental importance. The title has been changed, 
but Revolutionary Syndicalism in France would be a still more ap- 
propriate title, since in the body of the work the reformist type of 
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syndicalism is carefully differentiated from the revolutionary, and the 
revolutionary type becomes the object of attention. 

The contents of this book might be divided into three parts: (1) a 
historical description of the changes in the structure and theories of 
revolutionary syndicalism; (2) an analysis of the doctrines of revolu- 
tionary syndicalism; and (3) a causal interpretation or explanation of 
these changes and doctrines in terms of the life-conditions of the syndi- 
calists. The first and second parts are worked out clearly, thoroughly, 
and impartially. But the last part shows the necessity for the develop- 
ment of general methods of interpreting labor movements. Dr. Levine 
gives as the explanation of revolutionary syndicalism three factors: 
political disillusionment, economic weakness of the labor elements, and 
the static character of French industry. To make this explanation of 
value it would be necessary to show that these three factors are peculiarly 
characteristic of the revolutionary syndicalists, but no attempt is made 
todoso. Asa matter of fact these conditions seem to be characteristic 
of the working-classes in general, and as such are no more explanatory 
of revolutionary syndicalism than of reformist syndicalism, since the 
reformists certainly are not fewer in number than the revolutionists 
(pp 205-8), or than they are explanatory of unorganized workers in 
France, since the unorganized are certainly in excess of the organized 
workers (pp. 213, 219-20). Consequently these factors explain too 
much, and this interpretation may be regarded as entirely inadequate. 

The value of this work lies, therefore, in its fairness and accuracy of 
historical description and its clarity of doctrinal analysis; its defect, 
common to practically all labor studies, is its loose and inaccurate method 
of causal interpretation. 

In the preface of the second edition there is a facile extension of the 
explanation of French syndicalism to syndicalism in other countries 
(pp. 10-11). 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 

WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Les syndicats agricoles. Leur action économique et sociale. By 
Mis. DE Marciiiac. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1913. 

Pp. 9+264. Fr. 2. 
This volume of the Bibliothéque d’économie sociale is to be regarded 
as propaganda literature rather than as a scientific study of agricultural 
organizations. It is largely advice in regard to how to organize, and as 
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such should be of considerable value to those interested in “practical” 
work of rural betterment in America. The author’s argument in regard 
to the distribution of functions between local unions and the federation 
of unions is instructive in view of the conflict in America between two 
programs for rural improvement—one advocating community organiza- 
tion and co-operation of town and country, the other advocating organi- 
zation of the farmers as a class for the purpose of competition with other 
classes. Mis. de Marcillac argues for a loose federation of local syndi- 
cates or unions, with decentralized control. 

The secondary aim of the book is to present the accomplishments of 
rural organizations as proof of the value of individual initiative and to 
use this as a means of combating collectivism. This is somewhat sur- 
prising in view of the fact that agricultural syndicalism and industrial 
syndicalism have a common legal origin in France. But industrial syn- 
dicalism has become revolutionary and socialistic, while agricultural 
syndicalism has become conservative. The two types of syndicalism 
differ, however, only in tactics; if either could carry out its policies 
consistently, it would be essentially revolutionary. 

The book contains chapters on the origin of the syndicalist move- 
ment, the consequences of the law of 1884, the creation and administra- 
tion of an agricultural syndicate, the federation of agricultural syndicates, 
services rendered by agricultural syndicates, legal difficulties in 1908, and 
the demands of the agricultural syndicates. The appendix contains texts 


and discussions of proposed laws. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Eugenics: Twelve University Lectures. By Morton A. ALDRICH, 
WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH, CHARLES B. DAVENPORT, 
CHARLES A. ELLwoop, ARTHUR Hotmes, W. H. Howe LL, 
HARVEY ERNEST JORDAN, ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, VicTtoR C. VAUGHAN, HERBERT 
Joun WEBBER, RosBert H. Wotcortt. With a Foreword by 
LEWELLYs F. BARKER. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1914. Pp. xiii+348. $2.00. 

As Davenport states at the close of the first lecture of this volume, 
the proper program for eugenics is (1) investigation, (2) education, 
(3) legislation. The purpose of the book is to aid in carrying out the 
second part of this program. 
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Accordingly, we neither expect nor find here new and original con- 
tributions to eugenic science, but a sane and well-timed effort to make 
known at large what is now accepted in centers of investigation; to 
head off the false and frantic propaganda so often appearing under this 
popular and much-abused title, Eugenics; and to forestall the reckless 
law-making likely to result from misinformed or ignorant agitation. 

The undergraduate body of our chief educational institutions was 
regarded as the most promising field in which to spread the true eugenic 
gospel. Through the liberality of Mrs. Huntington Wilson, a lecture 
was provided last year in thirty-two of the largest and most important 
colleges and universities of the United States. From these thirty-two 
lectures, each (with one exception) delivered by a member of the faculty 
of the institution represented, were chosen the twelve addresses that 
compose the book. 

One can praise this volume as the Irishman praised his pastor: “Sure, 
I admire yer persistence whin ye preech; ye kape sayin’ the same thing 
over an’ over!’”’ While this repetition makes the book a bit monotonous, 
and more numerous in pages than was necessary, it is valuable in that 
it shows substantial unanimity on the part of a number of independent 
eugenists (and interpreters of eugenics), and drives home on the mind 
of the lay reader, by varied repetition, the viewpoint and fundamental 
truths of the science. Besides, the different personal reactions to the 
general topic throw many interesting sidelights on the subject. Daven- 
port’s “Eugenics Programme”; Holmes’s beautiful and compelling 
exhortation to eugenic living in his “First Law of Character-making’’; 
and Thorndike’s discussion of mental inheritance, rendered compellingly 
clear by graphs, are especially commendable. 

Concentration on fundamentals prevents a complete and detailed 
presentation of the subject. While the book is not planned to serve as 
a text, it is of high value as supplementary reading for classes in eugenics 
and sociology, and for the public that wants to know which of the many 


rumors it has heard about eugenics may be believed. 
D. W. LaRvE 


STtaTE NorMAL SCHOOL 
East STROUDSBURG, PA. 


American Citizenship. By CHarLes A. BEARD and Mary RITTER 
BearRD. New York: Macmillan,1914. Pp. xiii+-330. $1.00. 
The avowed purpose of the authors of this volume has been to pro- 
duce a text for high-school civics which treats government and political 
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institutions as phases of social evolution rather than as mechanically 
accomplished facts. They have sought to approach the subject from the 
combined viewpoint of the legalist and the sociologist and they have 
accomplished their task successfully. Part I is devoted to the necessity 
and importance of government as an instrument for the satisfaction of 
human needs; Part II, which includes a third of the volume, deals with 
the machinery of government, political parties, and elections; while 
Part III, which comprises considerably more than a third of the volume, 
takes up the discussion of governmental functions. 

The plan of the volume is admirable. Many will doubtless differ as 
to the relative emphasis and proportion given to the various phases of 
the subject. It seems particularly unfortunate that the authors have 
ignored the modern demand for increased attention to the subject of 
state government, only nine pages being devoted to the machinery, and 
twenty-three pages to the functions, of state governments, as compared 
to twenty-six and forty-six pages devoted respectively to the machinery 
and the functions of the federal government. Local government, how- 
ever, receives much fuller discussion. 

The work is reasonably free from inaccuracies, although in some 
places the authors have been too loose and general in their statements. 
For instance, ‘‘due process of law”’ is said to include certain guaranties 
which the courts have held do not come within its provisions (p. 48). 


ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Social Work in Hospitals. By Iba M. CANNON, R.N., Head Worker, 
Social Service Department, Massachusetts General Hospital. 
New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1913. Pp. xii+257. 

This book is a clear and convincing statement of the usefulness of the 
recent attempts in over a hundred American hospitals to deal with the 
social conditions of patients as well as with the physical conditions with 
which these are interrelated. One of the encouraging tendencies of the 
present time is the gradual breaking-down of the narrow specialisms 
which formerly prevailed in law, medicine, and theology. The social 
implications of these professions are constantly becoming better under- 
stood. In the case of medicine, contact with the young science of 
psychology is bound to react upon the therapeutic agencies made use of, 
while contact with the still younger science of sociology is greatly 
increasing the efficacy of the treatment given. Indeed, as Miss Cannon 
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puts it, the hospital social service “ .. . . seeks to find the common 
ground of medicine and sociology and to relate most effectively the 
functions of the doctor and the social worker.”” In other words, it is an 
attempt on the part of the hospital to attack disease by going to the 
root of the trouble even when it is economic, occupational, domestic, 
social, or mental in its nature, instead of merely treating sick bodies as 
though they could be entirely detached from social situations. ‘The 
shattered limb which means to the surgeon a demand upon his skill may 
have social significance as a preventab.e industrial accident, attended 
by the tragedies of unemployment and family dependence.” “The 
tired girl may not only need a week in the convalescent home; she may 
need to be taught how to sleep and to eat, to get proper amusement, or 
to bear a burden of sorrow.” 

Under the caption, “ Medical-social Problems,’ the author dis- 
cusses concisely the tuberculous, the convalescent, victims of chronic 
diseases, the unmarried mother, the syphilitic, the mentally unbalanced, 
the neurasthenic, the suicidal, the feeble-minded, the physically handi- 
capped. In the later chapters of the book, in which the technique of 
social work in hospitals is taken up, it appears that persons with specifi- 
cally social training are necessary if good work is to be done, and that 
social work should be an integral part of the hospital itself, receiving 
the intelligent and sympathetic co-operation of the staff and the nurses 
in order to secure the best results. 

An interesting exhibit of forms and facsimiles printed as an appendix 
supplements the records of cases which serve as successful illustrations 


throughout the book. 
ERVILLE B. Woops 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


They Who Knock at Our Gates: A Complete Gospel of Immigration. 
By Mary Antin. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1914. Pp. xi+143. 

This stimulating little volume is essentially an appeal for an immi- 
gration policy which shall “accord with the loftiest interpretation of our 
duty as Americans.’ Historical detail and statistical analysis find no 
place in it; and, while it resembles the author’s Promised Land in spirit 
and viewpoint, it lacks the autobiographical element. Three questions 
are selected as vital, and to each is devoted one of the three parts of the 
book: (1) “Have we the right to regulate immigration?” (2) “What 
is the nature of our present immigration?” (3) “Is immigration good 
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for us?”’ Categorical answers are not given, but broad, bold lines 
point the way. (1) The question of right is brought to the touchstone 
of the Declaration of Independence, whose phrases are to be taken 
seriously. Our mission is ‘to spread freedom throughout the world by 
teaching as many men and women as possible in freedom’s largest home.”’ 
The health of the nations may demand restrictions upon immigration; 
these restrictions should not, however, be dictated by catchwords, 
prejudice, material interests, or excessive civic prudence. (2) “The 
average immigrant today shows the markings of virtue which have 
distinguished the best Americans” of all generations: idealism, heroism, 
civic devotion, zeal for education, enthusiasm for home-building. “The 
ghost of the Mayflower pilots every immigrant ship, and Ellis Island is 
another name for Plymouth Rock.” (3) Whether immigration is good 
for us depends quite as much upon us as upon the immigrants. Ameri- 
cans are partners in the sins charged against him. Stop the solicitation 
and importation of aliens if we would rid ourselves of the least desirable 
element. ‘Put the brakes on Wall Street instead of on Ellis Island,”’ 
if we would conserve our resources. Apply freely our wealth, learning, 
and unspent energy, if we would assimilate the alien and at the same time 
save the nation from decadence. It is fortunate for America that 
“great numbers are coming to remind us of ‘the promise of American 
life,’ and insist that it shall not be forgotten.” 

The book is marked by charm and vigor of presentation, rather than 
by originality of thought or closeness of reasoning. It is an earnest of 
the idealism and the great expectations which many immigrants bring 
to our gates; and a challenge to our Americanism, which is not to be 
treated lightly, however strong our conviction that further restriction 
is consistent with our highest service to humanity. 

S. PEIRCE 

STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Negro Races. A Sociological Study. Vol. Il. By Jerome 
Dowp. New York: Neale Publishing Co., 1914. Pp. 310. 
$2.50. 

In this second volume of his “sociological studies of mankind from 
the standpoint of race,” Professor Dowd has followed the general plan 
used in his first volume on the negro races published in 1907. The only 
important change is that here the whole discussion is grouped by racial 
divisions rather than by geographical districts. The volume deals with 
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the Galla and the Bantu stocks, and there are supplementary chapters 
on the negroes of the East, the origin of the negroes, and the negroes of 
Liberia. The chief branches of each stock are described from the stand- 
point of economic life, family life, ceremonial life, aesthetic life, and 
psychological life. Professor Dowd has made judicious use of the 
standard authorities on Africa for purposes of description, but he has 
also enriched his descriptions with some illuminating interpretations. 
Especially interesting are his ideas on the influence of missionaries and 
his view of the results of the policy of making over aboriginal populations 
in the image of the white man. The book presents an excellent study 
of the African background of the American negro question, which is to 
be the subject of Professor Dowd’s third volume. 
Utysses G. WEATHERLY 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Materials for the Study of Elementary Economics. Edited by Leon 
CARROLL MARSHALL, CHESTER WHITNEY WRIGHT, and 
James ALFRED FIELD. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1913. Pp. xvii+ 927. 

The teaching of elementary economics has been greatly facilitated 
and improved in recent years, in no small measure through the recogni- 
tion that the average student needs more material than the ordinary 
textbook can supply, and in a more accessible form than the “reserved”’ 
shelves of the library. Of the now considerable number of “readings”’ 
and “‘sourcebooks”’ published, this one seems most likely to answer the 
general need. Certainly no two teachers will have exactly the same 
notion of the sort of emphasis or the nature of the material that should 
be afforded students in elementary economics, and it may be, as one 
editor of a recent set of readings says, that it is advisable for every uni- 
versity to get out its own book—though that seems a large possibility 
of reduplication and energy wasted merely for the sake of unimportant 
individual or local predilections. The book under review, however, 
contains so large an amount and variety of material that it should appeal 
to most teachers of economics as a highly desirable compilation to have 
in their students’ hands, even though not all of it can be actively utilized 
in any one class, perhaps. 

In the care with which the selections have been made and edited the 
book is most praiseworthy. Doubtless some instructors will consider 
the field of choice too wide, as admitting much material of a sociological 
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nature, but in the reviewer’s opinion that is a merit and not a defect. 
Fault can be found with certain sections as being of too technical a nature. 
It is a question, for example, whether the subject of scientific manage- 
ment is not treated in too much detail for the average student—whether 
time may not be taken up in matters which are of real significance only 
to the shop manager, to the diminution of the time that the student 
ought to devote to questions of wider social and economic appeal. No 
teacher, however, will use a book of readings slavishly, and the editors 
would be the last to expect or wish it. 

The organization of the material is excellent; and the occasional 
insertion or brief original notes and expositions, the numbering of the 
selections consecutively, the inclusion of sample legal and commercial 
documents, and the publication of so large a book at a reasonable price 
are all worthy of strong commendation. The rent diagrams on pp. 618 
and 619 are, for instance, not only original (so far as we know) but they 
are highly illuminating even to the student coming to the subject for the 
first time. The book is much more than a mere set of readings. It is 
rightly named Materials, but the materials have been put together in 
a digestible, though not predigested, form. Altogether the editors have 
performed an even more distinct service for the teaching of economics, 
and social science in general, than they did in the publication of their 
Outlines. The fact that the Materials has already gone through several 
reprintings is evidence that it is likely to hold its own among such books 


for an indefinite period. 
A. B. WoLre 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Ce que nous devons a la femme. By J. VALMoR. Paris: Marcel 
Riviere & Co., 1913. Pp. 272. 

The author’s discerning suggestions for improving the condition of 
women are somewhat obscured by the mass of sentiment in which he 
indulges regarding women’s admirable qualities. He delegates to women 
the light task of uplifting and advancing the race. Therefore they 
should have the protection, safeguards, and education necessary for a 


class attempting such a problem. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
CoL_umBiA, Missouri 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Jury System in Civil Cases the Greatest Drag in Delaying Justice.—An 
attack upon the jury system savors of sacrilege in view of the historic struggle by 
which it was attained, and the insistence with which we have clung to it since. Asa 
matter of fact it has never been adopted on the Continent of Europe, and even in 
England its use in common-law cases is the exception rather than the rule. The 
concessions set forth in Magna Carta were not secured by the Commons but by the 
barons, who intended them as a protection for themselves as a class against the king; 
they did not contain the slightest intimation of safeguarding independent litigants. 
Its original purpose having been lost sight of long since, the disadvantages of the 
system now stand clearly forth with little to offset them: the disinclination ot witnesses 
to appear in ordinary cases where they themselves have nothing at stake, especially 
when repeated appeals make several appearances necessary; the distaste which the 
average individual has for serving on a jury; the handing down of a verdict without 
an opinion or reason being set forth by the jurors who are rendering it, etc. When 
it is recognized that more than one-half the appeals in the United States courts are 
based on points of error in pleading, and that each appeal necessitates the reassembling 
of practically the same body of witnesses to repeat what is already a matter of record, 
the disadvantage is more apparent. On the Continent the policy is to create a respon- 
sible judiciary, hedged about with sufficient safeguards to guarantee that its power 
shall not be abused, and then to hold it to account for the quality of its work, just as 
we hold bankers and other professional men accountable for theirs. The advantages 
of such a system are: that a legal opinion could be required, and the reasons for the 
decision be formally exacted, in every case; that no time would be lost in empaneling 
a jury; that no reconvocation of witnesses would be required on appeals, their original 
recorded evidence serving in their stead; and that in the time thus saved, many more 
cases could be heard. Indeed, it is hard to see how the jury system can continue to 
be popular among those who are familiar with its drawbacks, except to such litigants 
as recognize that to themselves there is an advantage in anything which makes for 
delay in obiaining legal decision William H. Blymyer, Green Bag, May, 1914. 

E. E. E. 


With Reference to the Health of the Proletariat.—While it is not correct to 
accuse alcohol of being the cause of all human miseries there is no doubt that it does 
contribute to the major part of them. If governments and legislators would realize 
the terrible power of alcohol, the entire legislative voice would be lifted against it, 
not only in absolute prohibition of the sale of absinthe, but of every form of alcoholic 
liquor. A marked increase in numbers of protagonists of the anti-alcohol movement 
is noted, even among the working-classes. Other nations are taking legislative action 
against this menace to the proletariat: Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, England, 
Switzerland, Canada, United States, Hungary, and Russia are among the foremost. It 
is time for France also to discover that while the liquor traffic does add materially to 
the revenues of the state, it also undermines the pillars of the state. All those who 
speak in the name of the proletariat’s highest welfare are convinced that alcoholism 
is a question of the life or death of the people.—E. Quillent, ‘A la santé du prolé- 
tariat,” La revue socialiste, June, 1914. E. E. E. 


Marriage, Sterilization, and Commitment Laws Aimed at Decreasing Mental 
Deficiency.—The growing interest in social and moral reform includes a new atten- 
tion to the bringing into existence of children who are doomed from birth to disease 
or mental defect because of sin or misfortune of defective parents. This interest 
is finding itself crystallized into law in certain states. There is an increasing tendency 
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for the law to forbid marriage of epileptic, imbecile, insane or feeble-minded persons, 
or those habitually subject to drugs or drink, or suffering from diseases possible of 
transmission. But inasmuch as the restriction of marriage, unfortunately, does not 
prevent the birth of defective children, sex-sterilization is now advocated as a further 
means of checking their numbers. Twelve states have already passed laws approving 
it. No one with the interests of society at heart desires to see legitimate entrance 
into marriage unnecessarily hampered. But it is merely a proper scientific precaution 
to require physicians to report all cases of venereal disease, tuberculosis, drug use, 
alcoholism, mental deficiency, etc.; to require a clean bill of health with regard to the 
foregoing, properly certified by an accredited physician, from every applicant for a 
marriage license; to require a heavy penalty for failure to comply with these regula- 
tions; and to require proper institutional care for all those who are—by reason of 
such defects—liable to become parents of defective children.—Jessie Spaulding Smith, 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, September, 1914. E. E. E. 


The Criminal, Who Is He, and What Shall We Do with Him?—Since no two 
individuals are exactly alike, it logically follows that a universal and inflexible law 
must in its applications sometimes work injustices. The rapid changes wrought in 
our social viewpoint have led to changed definitions of crime, until we may well pause 
to ask, What is a criminal? The majority of those in our criminal courts today are 
not criminals because of what they have done, but because of altered ideas of the 
relationship between the individual and the state. The passing of the Pure Food 
law, for example, made instantly fifty thousand criminals out of persons who were 
previously regarded as good citizens. Consider further, that of 106,369 persons 
arrested in Chicago in 1912, over one-half were arrested for violating laws which had 
no existence twenty years ago. In order that justice may be done in each particular 
case, our laws should be revised to allow of fitting their application to the particular 
offender. It has been demonstrated times almost without number that the whole 
scheme of imprisonment, as such, is a failure, both from the standpoint of the reforma- 
tion of the individual and from a financial one. Not only do prisons fail to pay 
expenses, but society is burdened as well with the care of the dependent families of 
those incarcerated. A number of states and cities in America, as well as sections of 
Europe, have found a partial solution in the establishment of industrial farms. These 
almost invariably prove self-supporting, with a considerable surplus of profit which 
may be used for the needy families; and at the same time they provide institutional 
care, both physical and moral, for those committed. Two questions arise in the 
execution of a penalty: (1) How can the state, in the best and most economical way, 
care for those who have been found guilty of violating the criminal laws, and upon 
whom penalties have been imposed? (2) How can the state best provide for the 
prisoners’ dependent families? In general it is recommended that the adult proba- 
tion law be so amended as to include within its provisions every crime except murder 
and treason; and that proper provision be made for adequate institutional attention 
for those for whom it is a necessity, instead of mere imprisonment.—William N. 
Gemmill, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1914. E. E. E. 


Rights of Mothers.—In February, 1914, the Chamber of Deputies unanimously 
decided that the commission administering the special cases of the schools must 
include at least two mothers, one of whom has or has had within the past three years, 
a child at the schools of the commune on whose commission she serves. The feminist 
journals registered the decision with great enthusiasm as a victory for feminism. 
Yet why? Since the school cases are concerned primarily with questions of hygiene, 
what could be more natural than this requirement? Would a prefect, a municipal 
councilman, or even a physician be able 0 buy or have made the clothing for poor 
children with as much wisdom, or order the modest menus with as much intelligence 
and care as would a mother? The astonishing thing is not their admission, but 
rather the slight intelligence in routine affairs that has so far excluded women ‘from 
functions in which they are past mistresses. The question is then raised why there 
are not women on the district sanitary commission, and why the law of February, 
creating a new service for sanitary inspection in the army did not include women in 
this service, since it is the mother’s business to look after the welfare of her children. 
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And are not the young men entering the army in special need of nourishing food ? 
She would try, too, to bring about a proper care of the body, and to introduce hygienic 
drinks; she would know how to make the barracks more agreeable, and the refectory 
more homelike. This work seems natural for a woman because it is in reality only 
the extension of her habitual task. A mother’s duty and care for her children do not 
confine themselves to their childhood. The admission of women on the administrative 
commissions for special school cases, on the district sanitary commissions, and in the 
group which inspects the hygienic and economic condition of the army would be the 
best method of giving them their mothers’ right to fulfil their maternal duties. 
Augusta Moll-Weiss, “ Droits maternels,”’ La revue philanthropique, July 15, 1914. 

R. B. G. 


The Abolition of Poverty.—The chief of mankind’s curses is involuntary poverty, 
and as both the church and organized charity have failed to cope successfully with 
its manifest problems, reform of the law must accomplish abolition of the curse. 
The single tax is the medium to be used, for it will not hinder the free development 
of the individual, as would socialism, the only other alternative. Issue is taken with 
Professor Seligman who terms the single tax inelastic, and who intensifies the inequal- 
ity of unjust assessments. Each man must fix his own valuation (subject to revision 
by the courts) for the first year, and on it the annual tax will be levied; but every 
year thereafter the full rental value of the land, less its rental value at the time, shall 
be the measure. Other taxes might be levied in times of stress, to make up any 
deficiency. The political and economic defects in the single tax urged by Seligman 
are proved non-existent. If this proposed system of taxing can be inaugurated, more 
land will be forced into use, there will be more demand for labor, wages will be higher, 
and involuntary poverty will disappear.—Alfred Bishop Mason, Forum, August, 1914. 

M. G. B. 


Social Hygiene and Eugenics.—This is the concluding article in a series of three 
concerning the connected, and yet completely independent, fields covered by the two 
branches of science known as social hygiene and eugenics. The third article deals 
mainly with certain principles and ideas propagated in a new publication by Grotjahn, 
who believes on the whole that there should be made a differentiation between social 
hygiene and race hygiene or eugenics. The former attempts to secure more complete 
individual development and thus further improvement in the race; while the latter 
seeks racial betterment through more favorable selection of those undertaking the 
duties of parenthood, as well as through improvement of social environment. Al- 
though there are manifestly some connections between the two sciences, they are for 
the greater part distinct and independent in their subject-matter.—W. Schallmayer, 
“Sozialhygiene und Eugenik,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialwissenschaft, July, 1914. 

M. G. B. 


The Spread of Industrial Education.—The spread of industrial education at the 
present time is really conducive to the establishment of peace, since through its prev- 
alence and utilization, industrial workers will be given a chance to reach the top. 
Six states in the Union now contribute public moneys to the support of industrial 
education, and many more are employing investigating commissions to ascertain its 
merits and demerits. Enthusiasm characterizes all its supporters. This was mani- 
fested in New York City this year at a National Conference on Industrial Education 
where all the different phases were considered. The work done in Pennsylvania 
may be treated as fairly representative. In the mining districts instruction has been 
given by both public and private enterprise, with very satisfactory results—material 
advancement by many of the mine employees. The women have received training 
in various branches of home-making. New York uses the co-operative plan of 
teaching whereby those employed in a certain factory are separated into groups of 
two, each of whom attends school in alternate weeks. The fundamental principle 
underlying the whole movement is to assist men and women to increase their economic 
value.—Roy Mason, American Review of Reviews, August, 1914. M. G. B. 
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The Woman’s Movement.—The woman’s movement is a strictly creative one 
whose ultimate outcome will be a socializing of the home and domestic interests 


through an enlarged interpretation. 


and ritual that now there must be a complete 
she would take a part in active modern life. 
be met, but owing to the upsetting of traditions for woman, she must fight the 
”; and she must enter with men the “period of drift and 
The presence of many women in industry 


derment in her own soul 
doubt” in which we find ourselves today. 


is “‘not a blessing, but the curse of a badly organized society.’ 


Heretofore women have been so bound by custom 


“readjusting of woman’s position” if 
Not only must changed outer conditions 
**bewil- 


Those women argu- 


ing for a chance to earn their own living are generally the ones with special talents 


or chances. 


the arts and sciences to a deepened and more extensively organized home. 


The work for the women of the future should be in an application of 


The 


projection of the home interests into politics, education, and industry needs attention, 


and there should be more socialization in the lives of the children. 


This has no 


connection with the overthrow of monogamy, but rather a larger existence, richer in 


meaning for the ‘ 


‘great mass of women eS 


are seeking . . a readjust- 


ment to work and love and interest.”—Walter Lippmann, Forum, August, 1914. 


M. G. B. 
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